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See FUN IN N ao Florida 
accelerated into high gear May 
1, when the 1963 Schlitz $500,000 
Florida Fishing Derby opened for 
a four-month period in 34 North- 
ern counties—Zone 4. Awards 
from $25 up to $10,000 await an- 
glers catching Schlitz-tagged fish, 
and a new harvest of research 
data will be reaped by fish biolo- 
gists of the state. 

Going into its third consecutive 
year, the derby is conducted with 
the cooperation of the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission and the Florida State 
Board of Conservation, with all 
costs being defrayed by the Jos. 
Schlitz Brewing Company. 

Statewide, some 10,000 fish, 
both fresh and salt water species, 
have been tagged by teams of the 
two cooperating state agencies. 
Of the total fish tagged, 8,000 were 
released in inland waters through- 
out the State of Florida. The re- 
maining 2,000 fish were released 
in Gulf and Atlantic Coast waters. 
As in the past derbies, the state 
is divided into four zones. Reports 
on all tagged catches, giving in- 
formation regarding date of catch, 
location, species, length, and 
weight, are returned to the two 
state agencies for research pur- 
poses. 

The minimum award for 1963 
Schlitz fish is $25. Other tags 
carry values of $50, $100, $1,000 
and $10,000. There is one $10,000 
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Tagged fish brings cash prizes 


to Florida anglers 


fish in each zone. Values are de- 
termined by an impartial drawing 
of duplicate tag numbers, the val- 
uations being kept in secrecy at 
the Schlitz plant in Tampa. 

Interesting innovations were 
introduced in the 1963 derby— 
interesting to fishermen because 
new monetary incentives are of- 
fered, and interesting to fish biol- 
ogists because the innovations 
promise additional data for fish 
research. Many fish from the 1961 
and 1962 derbies have never been 
reported caught. Because fish bi- 
ologists are particularly interested 
in information on fish that have 
been at liberty a long time, the 
value of all the 1961 and 1962 fish 
caught during the current derby 
during the zone period has been 
upped to at least $25 each, instead 
of the $3 award previously offered 
for “old” fish. In addition, a sub- 
stantial number of unreported 
tags from the previous derbies 
have been assigned Special Con- 
servation awards of $500, as de- 
termined in a special drawing of 
old tag numbers. 

Also, the length of the derby 
was extended in each zone to four 
months (instead of three as in 
previous years). Schlitz officials 
pointed out that this feature will 
help compensate for any unfavor- 
able fishing weather that may 
occur. 

Finally, dates of the derby in 
the different zones have been ad- 
justed to take advantage of pe- 
riods of greater fishing pressures 


and to coincide as much as pos- 
sible with tourist seasons in the 
different areas. 

The word ‘Schlitz’ is embossed 
on all tags. Each zone has tags 
distinguished by identifying pre- 
fixes. 

Tag designations for Zone 4 are 
as follows: 

Fresh water fish: prefix H and 
tag number 

Salt water fish: prefix number 
34 and tag number 

Zone 4 comprises the following 
34 North Florida counties: Ala- 
chua, Baker, Bay, Bradford, Cal- 
houn, Clay, Columbia, Dixie, 
Duval, Escambia, Franklin, Gads- 
den, Gilchrist, Gulf, Hamilton, 
Holmes, Jackson, Jefferson, La- 
fayette, Leon, Levy, Liberty, Mad- 
ison, Nassau, Okaloosa, Putnam, 
St. Johns, Santa Rosa, Suwannee, 
Taylor, Union, Wakulla, Walton, 
Washington. 

Schlitz officials emphasized that 
all tagged fish catches must be 
taken to a Schlitz wholesaler. It 
is essential that every fish be de- 
livered to the wholesaler with tag 
intact in order to be eligible for a 
cash award. 

After contacting the Schlitz 
Tampa brewery to learn the tag 
value, the wholesaler must for- 
ward all salt water fish (the en- 
tire fish) to the State Board of 
Conservation for their special- 
ized research work. However, 
fresh water fish may be kept by 
the fishermen after the whole- 
saler has removed the tag and has 
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recorded data required for the re- 
search program of the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. 

Types of fresh water fish tagged 
for the 1963 derby are: black 
bass; catfish; crappie; bream (in- 
cluding bluegill, shellcracker, and 
other pan fish). 

Attempts were made to tag all 
the following varieties of salt 
water fish: trout (speckled and 
silver); mangrove snapper; 
sheepshead; saltwater catfish; 
drum; snook; bone fish; redfish; 
flounder; barracuda; reef fish (in- 
cluding red snapper and grouper), 
and mullet. In a special tagging 
operation in the Florida Keys this 
year, 200 king mackerel were 
tagged for the derby. 

All fish except mullet must be 
caught on hook and line. 

While the exact places where 
tagged fish are released are not 
disclosed, tagging teams cover 
popular fishing areas in each zone. 

The derby is open to both Flor- 
ida residents and visitors alike. 

Compliance with all Florida 
fishing regulations is required. 

Any 1963 tagged fish caught 
after the end of the 1963 contest 
in each zone will be redeemed by 
the Jos. Schlitz Brewing Com- 
pany for the benefit of the Florida 
State Board of Conservation and 
the Florida Game and Fresh Wa- 
ter Fish Commission at $3 each 
through December 31, 1964. “Old” 
fish revert to $3 value, also, at the 
close of the derby in a particular 
zone. 

During last year’s derby, Schlitz 
paid approximately $84,000 in 
awards, statewide, for tagged fish. 
Zone 4 fishermen netted $15,725 
for 540 fish and $9 for “old” fish. 
There was one $1,000 fish caught 
in Zone 4 last year, 10 $100 fish, 
20 $50 fish, and 509 fish worth 
$25 each. In other zones last year, 
two $10,000 catches were made. @ 
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The “American Heritage” and 


Our Creature Comforts 


By ERNEST SWIFT 
National Wildlife Federation 


I" THE NUMBER OF conservation laws passed by the States in the 
past 160 years, and more recently by the Federal Government, 
were an index to resource and game abundance, America would 
surely be the same paradise as in the days of Columbus; but such 
is not the case. 

The many bills introduced into Congress on these matters 
should be a criterion to people’s awareness of the many issues 
now facing the nation. It is axiomatic that laws, restrictions and 
professional personnel increase in ratio to the impact on resources 
and their decline. At least this is true of a nation aware of what it 
must do to survive. 

But legislation manifests opposing philosophies, many con- 
fusing philosophies, and at times a lack of any profound philos- 
ophy as a guiding beacon. The rapidly increasing amount of legis- 
lation admits to a dismal lack of self-discipline and responsibility 
by the citizenry, regardless of what their particular interest might 
be. One-track interests are not conducive to comprehensive 
resource Management. 

Do the people of the United States really understand what is 
at stake, what they need more than what they want, and where 
they are heading? 

Is it possible for “the great American heritage’”—so fondly 
spoken of in attempting to save a tattered bit of our primitive 
resources or wildlife—to compete with the Herculean image of 
“progress”? Under our present ideologies is it possible for these 
two philosophies of human desires to sleep in the same bed? 

Groups and organizations attack big, bad business, but fail 
to realize they are a party to any bad habits or practices which 
the industries pursue. Industrial pollution, for example, exists 
because people insist on buying the products whose manufacture 
caused the pollution. These people cut corporation coupons and 
use their leisure time to condemn the source of their income. 
If people would refuse to purchase products from industries 
which cause stream pollution, the issue would soon be settled. 

Super-highways are condemned, but the accusers use them 
to reach hunting and fishing grounds. One man wants the road to 
stop a mile from his favorite lake or stream, another argues it 
should be a half-mile, while a third demands a parking lot at 
the water’s edge. Some want roads to the edge of the wilderness 
but not beyond, others believe that nature will not be defiled if 
they sneak in part way with a jeep. 

So long as people use articles whose manufacture contributes 
to the despoiling of resources which they profess they want saved, 
then they are a party to the crime and equally guilty. Do the 
purest of the pure have hypocritical tendencies which they con- 
veniently overlook or do people lack that sense of introspection 
necessary to see the contribution they make to the destruction 
of resources they profess to protect? I have yet to hear one purist 
confess his sins against nature. 

The astonishing number of professional recreationists who 
have suddenly loomed over the horizon, and more or less by defi- 
nition represent the purist point-of-view, should take time out to 

(Continued on page 38) 








ESIDES HAVING a fascinated, sustained interest in 
B guns and accessories, shooters evidently are in- 
terested in their makers. The texts on the histories 
and firearms developments of certain arms manu- 
facturers that have appeared intermittently in this 
section have been well received. 

Especially popular was “the Ithaca story,’ which 
in expressed reader interest rated only a trifle 
higher than the rival, illustrated text about Weath- 
erby rifles. 

Presentation of “the Mossberg story” this month 
should also strike a note of popularity; many read- 
ers have long owned and enjoyed Mossberg guns. 

As might be surmised from the name, the Moss- 
berg line has Swedish family ancestry. The founder, 
Oscar F. Mossberg, was born in Sweden in 1866. 
When 20 years old, he emigrated to this country, 
where he found employment with a boiler factory 
and later with the Iver Johnson Arms & Cycle 
Works, at Fitchburg, Massachusetts. Subsequently, 
he worked for the C. S. Shattuck Arms Company 
and the J. Stevens Arms Company, two other active 
Massachusetts firms of the period. 

In 1907, Mossberg acquired needed tools from the 
Shattuck Company and with his two sons, Harold 
and Iver, set up a part-time business on the premises 
of the Mossberg family home in Chicopee Falls, 
home town of the J. Stevens Arms Company. 

Their product was a small, odd looking 4-shot .22 
caliber “Novelty” model pocket pistol, featuring 
four grouped barrels intergraded in a one piece 
barrel housing that tipped down for loading, and a 
rotating firing pin that fired each of the four barrels 
in succession. Most of the manufactures were sold 
to the South American market; as a consequence, 
the originals remaining in this country are collec- 
tors’ items—when they can be found. Production 
rights were later invested in the C. S. Shattuck 
Arms Company, which marketed the little pistol as 
the “Unique.” 
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= MUZZLE FLASHES 


Main objective of this gun 


manufacturer has been to market 


improved versions of 


practical and value-packed guns 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


Meanwhile, the Mossbergs, father and sons, 
furthered their technical education and continued 
their firearms designing. 

In 1919 they opened for business in New Haven, 
Connecticut, under the family name and partner- 
ship, O. F. Mossberg & Sons. Here they designed 
and produced the 4-shot .22 caliber “Brownie” model 
pocket pistol, an improved and more natural looking 
version of the original ‘““Novelty.’’ Besides the three 
Mossbergs, there were three employees. 

But working as a team, they made progress! Be- 
tween the years 1919 and 1932, they produced 
around 37,000 “Brownies,” simultaneously with 
other experiments. 

Oscar F. Mossberg was literally a dynamo of 
contagious energy. Those who knew him intimately, 
and who worked with him until his death in 1937, 
say he was ever active as a firearms designer and 
research technician and that, somehow, he never did 
get around to acquiring a desk and attendant ties. 
The nearest thing to a desk he ever had, associates 
say, was a beloved workbench in a corner of his 
shop, where he constantly designed and experi- 
mented. Perhaps his demonstrated mechanical skill 
was never destined to rival the genius of John M. 
Browning, but Oscar F. Mossberg developed some 
very practical guns—and made them at prices shoot- 
ers could afford to pay. 

The first Mossberg rifle was the Model “K” .22 
caliber pump-action repeater, introduced in 1922. It 
was followed by many other models. 

Unlike certain blue-nose rivals of their early 
business years, the Mossbergs never hesitated to 
modify or discontinue a model if in doing so a better 
one could be marketed. From the time the first 
production of the 4-shot .22 caliber pocket pistols 
were offered the public back in 1919, the firm has 
introduced and subsequently discontinued some 130 
catalog listings to date! The objective, throughout 
the series of changes, has been to keep a step ahead 
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The late Oscar F. Mossberg and one of the 
many rifle models he designed. Today, Moss- 
berg firearms are world renowned. 





of competitors by marketing improved versions of 
practical, value-packed guns and shooting acces- 
sories. The latter category includes scope sights and 
various styles of metallic sights. 

From the first days of the firm, sons Iver and 
Harold Mossberg worked closely with their father. 
They continued to expand the business after his 
death, both being creative and mechanically minded, 
like their father. Iver Mossberg passed away in 
1945. 

The firm, which changed in 1926 from a partner- 
ship to a corporation, is now headed by Harold F. 
Mossberg, Chairman of the Board; Raymond R. 
Sawin, President; Walter L. Pierson, Executive Vice 
President and Treasurer; Alan Iver Mossberg (only 
grandson of Oscar F. Mossberg), Assistant Treas- 
urer, and Paul Jacobson, Secretary. 

Besides taking care to manufacture quality prod- 
ucts and stand behind them, the Mossberg firm has 
long been an acknowledged leader in the field of 
effective product merchandising. Currently, good 
looking Walter Pierson, Exec. V.P., one of the most 
genial personalities in the firearms manufacturing 
field, is the hot wire of the now world renowned 
firm. Pierson joined Mossberg after business associa- 
tion with Marlin. He has since virtually become 
“Uncle Walter” and devoted to both the firm and the 
Mossberg family. .. . 

Along about 1936, I purchased a Mossberg Model 
46B bolt-action .22 caliber repeater. Slightly muzzle 
heavy, it proved to be one of the most accurate 
plinking rifles I have ever owned, especially for long 
shots offhand. The rifle is still in service. 

Not caring too much for the adjustable and lock- 
ing features of the initial Mossberg rear peep sight, I 
replaced it with a Redfield 70 receiver sight, and 
also smoothed the rifle’s trigger mechanism a bit. 
Over the years, I have had to replace two small 
springs and an ejector. Otherwise, the rifle functions 
as dependably as in its youth. 
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A popular Mossberg line model is the 
346B, 25-shot, .22 caliber rifle with preci- 
sion sights. 


If my memory is correct, Mossberg made this 
model for Montgomery Ward under MW’s “Western 
Field” trade name. Both of the original versions 
have been discontinued, but if I had need of another 
I would seriously consider the much similar Model 
346B of present day manufacture. 


Current sensations of the long line of Mossberg 
guns are the Model 402 “Palomino” .22 caliber lever- 
action carbine, and the Model 500 pump-action re- 
peating shotgun made in shooter’s choice of 12, 16 
or 20 gauge. 


The .22 caliber “Palomino” features a 20-inch 
tapered barrel, good looking pistol grip style walnut 
stock and checkered fore-end, sling swivels and a 
balanced overall length of 36% inches. Total gun 
weight is about 434 pounds. An under-barrel tubular 
magazine holds 20 short, 15 long or 13 long rifle 
cartridges. The judicious user will stick to one car- 
tridge—preferably the highly developed, accurate 
.22 long rifle cartridge. The hammerless, short-throw 
lever-action of the “Palomino” is fast of operation. 
Double extractors assure positive ejection of fired 
cases, and a removable side plate gives quick access 
to operating parts. Top of the receiver is grooved 
for slip-on style scope mount. Williams Gun Sight 
Company, Davison, Michigan, can furnish a receiver 
mounting peep sight for this particular rifle model, 
for those desiring the best in metallic sights. 


Dollar-wise, and mechanically, the new Mossberg 
Model 500 shotgun also is quite a gun. Light and 
perfectly balanced, it is natural pointing—a valuable 
trait in a shotgun. The Model 500 comes with choice 
of seven barrel lengths and choke borings in 12 
gauge, five in 16 gauge and five in 20 gauge. There 
is a 26-inch length barrel, available in all gauges, 
fitted with a C-Lect choke control device. The 12 
gauge can be had chambered to accept either 3-inch 
Magnum or standard 234 inch shells. Special barrels 

(Continued on page 33) 





FISHING 


A fly fishing system for quick 
casting to suddenly appearing fish 
is made easier with the new 


short-head forward taper lines 


CHARLES WATERMAN 


AVING CAUGHT QUITE a few fish in my lifetime 
H (mainly because I took a lot of time at it), hav- 
ing showed off my skill on a few occasions and 
having been outdone by more adept practitioners 
lots of times I figure the world is simply squirming 
to hear what I like most about fishing. 

What I am supposed to say goes something like 
this: 

“My greatest joy now is in going fishing with a 
rank beginner and seeing that flush of joy that comes 
to his face when he first makes a perfect cast—or 
hooks his first fish—” 

Baloney! I don’t feel that way at all. 

Here’s what I like best: 

Give me a really good fish like, say a big Flor- 
ida bass, a snook, a tarpon or a bonefish. Now, Lord, 
give me a really good fisherman—a top-notch caster 
who has been at it a good long time and knows how 
hard fish can be to catch and how much effort can 
go into a fishing trip and who has saved his dough 
and lost some sleep to get to the lair of one of these 
high-powered exotic species he’s heard about all 
his life. 

Now let me row or pole the boat and let me 
ease this guy into the right spot and, being an ex- 
pert, he’ll toss his lure or fly just right and sooner 
or later a bucket-mouthed Florida bass or a nickel- 
plated tarpon or a snook or a bonefish will take that 
lure and head away from there. 

And then this guy will look like he’s just won 
the Irish sweepstakes and will say, “Did you see 
that?” 

And that’s what I like best about fishing and you 
can take the beginners in your boat. 

Secret Weapons 

Three times in the past few days I have been 
introduced to a secret fishing weapon—each time 
with all the drama you’d expect to accompany the 
unveiling of a successful perpetual motion machine. 
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In each case the weapon turned out to be a 
Rapala, Finnish imported lure which received a 
million bucks worth of national publicity through a 
big picture magazine story. The glamor that sur- 
rounds the Rapala is enhanced by a scarcity of 
them and a lot of orders have been left unfilled. 

National ads that were running in April took the 
form of thanks to the American fishermen who have 
bought the lures and urged them to be patient be- 
cause manufacturing facilities are being increased 
in an effort to supply them. 

By now there are imitations on the market since 
imitation of fishing lures is impossible to prevent. 
Some of the imitations may be just as good as the 
original. 

If I sound blasé about the Rapala I don’t mean to 
because it is an exceptional plug and I have watched 
it in use in both fresh and salt water. However, it is 
an outstanding example of a “hit” lure that sweeps 
into the tackle boxes with a rush and may soon 
settle back into a position as just another good bait. 
All of the elements of a world-beater are present: 
fish-catching ability, importation, unique appear- 
ance, scarcity, high price, advance publicity and 
fragility. 

The Rapala, which costs up to three bucks a 
copy, is constructed by a family-operated concern in 
Finland, is very light for its size and is cigar-shaped 
with a plastic lip. It has a unique wiggle, especially 
as it is started on the retrieve and does look remark- 
ably like some sort of injured bait fish. Already it 
has caught a lot of big Florida bass in the few 
months it has been around. 

The lure, itself, is brittle compared to most mass- 
produced American plugs. It’s made principally of 
balsa and I saw one badly knocked out of plumb by 
a single tarpon strike. That doesn’t mean the hooks 
won't hold. They’re fastened together and you can 
land your fish even with a fractured plug. 
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There has been considerable interest in the appearance of popular 
gamefish with regard to physical condition. Even though a fish may 
be shiny and in full color, it can show signs of insufficient food by the 
general shape. Where such a condition is noticeable in nearly all 
fish caught, something’s wrong with local habitat, whether temporary 
or permanent. Both of the fish shown here struck popping bugs. The 
bream, from an isolated back-country pond, showed signs of over- 
crowded conditions with its flattened-out underside, even though a 
good size fish. The bass, from a South Florida canal, weighs about 
a third what it should with that big head, is very slim and appears 


deformed in outline. 


I’m not selling Rapalas but I am going to watch 
their progress with great interest. These things will 
catch fish and I’m anxious to see just how the 
American fisherman is going to react to a killer that 
comes apart after a few good fish—and costs up to 
three bucks. 

Main secret of the lure’s effectiveness is its ex- 
treme buoyancy—hard to achieve without balsa and 
expensive construction. Let’s see what the American 
competition will come up with. 


Possibly the most deadly panfish artificial of all 
is a rather commonplace-appearing spinning lure 
made up of a tiny spinner, one of those sponge- 
rubber bugs with rubber legs and a small sinker 
as casting weight. 

Small spinner-fly combinations have always been 
tops for bream and the rubber legs seem to add 
something. 

When fishing the darned things you can feel the 
little varmints yanking on those rubber legs, even 
when they don’t get the hook. Maybe they do it 
just for kicks. 


Lots of fishermen have never noticed the minia- 
ture aquatic show put on occasionally by needlefish, 
apparently for lack of anything better to do. 

Generally it’s a little fellow about the size of a 
short lead pencil. He’ll locate a floating leaf, stick 
or scrap of water hyacinth and jump clear over it 
time and again. The resultant splash isn’t much 
more than the flick of a few drops so it’s easy to 
miss the performance. Small people, small pleasures. 
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Fly Fishing Lines 


I’m using some new fly lines made by Scientific 
Anglers of Midland, Mich. They’re engaged exclu- 
sively in fly line manufacture and seem to be doing 
their best to please all of the fly casters. 

They certainly got around to me when they built 
their Air Cel saltwater weight-forward line. Of 
course, it’s just as good in fresh water as it is in 
the salt. It’s an exceptionally good floater and seems 
to be extremely durable. 

The selling point is simply that the line has a lot 
of weight in a very short forward section, making it 
possible to cast quite a lot of line without false cast- 
ing. That’s to please fishermen who cast to sighted 
quarry such as bonefish and have to cast quickly 
and “from scratch” without preliminary false cast- 
ing. Such a fisherman can coil his “running line’ in 
his boat and carry his “shooting head” in his hand. 
When he sees a target he can simply toss his little 
handful of coils out into the water, pick it up and 
make a very creditable cast with no false motion 
at all. 

Not only is such a line perfect for the quick cast. 
It is also ideal for short shoreline casts where you 
want to throw hard and snap a bug under trees or 
other obstructions. It will make you a tight loop. 

Disadvantages? Well, there are some although 
they’re rather academic. Contrary to your first im- 
pression, the short, heavy section isn’t intended for 
extreme distance. With it you will have difficulty 
in false-casting extremely long lengths of line, sim- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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FINISHED RETRIEVER is a creation of delight, ad- 
A miration and beauty to all members of the 
sporting dog fraternity. This creation did not just 
happen, but is the result of years of selective breed- 
ing by dedicated men and women seeking to perfect 
a breed. Perhaps equally as important are the months 
and years spent in training one finished dog. There 
is one thing for sure, when you view the finished 
product, you know your time was not wasted. 

At the conclusion of last month’s column, your 
pup was bouncing out to play at the new game of 
fetch and dummy. If you have followed the previous 
lessons and your pup is not a problem child, he 
should be snapping up the simple single retrieve 
with no difficulty. If this is your situation, the time 
has arrived to advance the training. 


HOLD IT: Delivery to hand is the mark of a 
well-trained dog and not a difficult goal to achieve. 
While this presents little problem with most dogs, 
there is always the individual that will insist on 
dropping the dummy a few feet from the handler. 
When this happens, it is time to impress upon your 
dog that his duty is not done and that you insist the 
dummy be delivered all the way, not just part. 

If your dog drops the dummy, go immediately, 
place him in a SIT position and place the dummy 
in his mouth. With one hand hold the dummy; with 


the other hand under the dog’s bottom jaw hold his — 
mouth shut on the dummy. A firm command of 


HOLD IT followed by a slap under the jaw will 
often do wonders. Chances are as soon as you 
remove your hands, the dog will drop the dummy. 
If this happens, go through the procedure of HOLD 
IT again. Once the dog is retaining his hold you 
should step back and call the dog to you. Now watch 
him as he drops the dummy and comes bouncing 
to you. It’s time to call it a day and try again 
tomorrow. 
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Hunting - Trials - Training 


By JIM FLOYD 


Once the pup is snapping up 
a simple retrieve, it is 
time to start advanced training 


Part Il 


To train a retriever or any dog demands constant 
repetition, but this repetition should never be al- 
lowed to enter the realm of boredom on the part 
of the dog or exasperation on the part of the trainer. 
Remember that six training sessions of ten minutes 
each over a period of six days will accomplish more 
than one sixty minute session on the same lesson. 


STEADY: If your dog is following the pattern 
of most normal, healthy retrievers, he is not paying 
too much attention to your command of STAY when 
you toss a dummy. He has probably left your side 
and is half way to the fall before it hits the ground. 
It is important that your dog be steady in both the 
hunting field and in field trials. Breaking at shot is 
automatic elimination in field trial competition and 
will ruin many good shots in the hunting field. 


Again it is a matter of repetition in training, but 
this time you can make use of a little training aid 
that is used by many trainers in steadying a young 
dog to shot. A piece of line several yards long or a 
good leather boot lace that can be slipped through 
the choke collar can serve as a retention device. Tie 
a loop on one end of the line and slip it around your 
wrist. Slip the other end through the collar and hold 
it in your hand. In many respects you have your 
dog on leash, but it is a leash that can be released 
without difficulty, and if left slack your dog will 
forget it is present until he feels it tighten. When 
you send your dog to retrieve, simply release the 
loose end and it will slip through the collar. 


Alert handling can often prevent your dog from 
breaking. As your dog should be in a SIT position 
prior to being sent for a retrieve, any indication of 
the dog wanting to leave this position should be 
met with a rap of the training leash across the dog’s 
rear to remind him that he has been told to SIT 
and STAY. 
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BIRD BOY: It may well be that many good hunt- 
ing retrievers have been trained without the help 
of an assistant; on the other hand I would say that 
the better hunting dogs, and surely all field trial 
retrievers, are trained with an assistant. This assist- 
ant, in the case of most amateur trainers, takes the 
form of wife, son, daughter, girl friend, or another 
trainer. Anyway you cut it, the assistant is a valu- 
able aid in producing a finished retriever. 

Your dog is showing remarkable performance 
in his yard work and you are probably justly proud 
of both his retrieving ability and your training 
efforts. So now is the time to advance his work to 
a more difficult phase of training. It is here the 
assistant becomes recognized for his efforts on 
behalf of your dog. While your throwing power is 
limited insofar as tossing a training dummy is con- 
cerned, your can increase this distance by having 
an assistant throw for you. Not that your wife can 
toss the dummy any further than you, but she can 
stand thirty yards in front of the dog and toss the 
dummy another thirty, which will amount to a sixty 
yard fall. 


LONG SINGLE: Place your bird boy at about 
the same distance your dummies were falling and 
your dog in the SIT position at your side. With a 
command of STAY to the dog, signal the bird boy. 
The bird boy should, upon your signal, toss a dummy 
high into the air so that it can be easily seen by the 
dog. The dummy should fall ten to fifteen yards past 
the thrower. To be sure the dog’s attention is di- 
rected toward the bird boy and the thrown dummy, 
the thrower should shout, or by other methods, 





This Chesapeake Bay retriever enters the water with style and 
enthusiasm. Retrievers are water dogs, and proper introduc- 
tion to water should present no problem for trainers. 
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A ‘good bird boy is a valuable training aid. On signal } 

he fires the gun, and throws the bird for the dog to 
retrieve. 

attract the dog’s attention. I utilize the words “Bang- 

Bang,” in order to escape the possibility of shouting 

a word that might sound like the dog’s name. 

Once your dog has become familiar with the bird 
boy tossing a dummy it is time to stretch out the 
falls. The old fall of thirty yards can gradually in- 
crease to fifty-sixty, and in light cover, even further. 


HUNTING: At this point your dog has been 
retrieving by sight. It is now time to teach your 
companion to use his nose in locating downed game, 
or in this instance, a downed dummy. To accomplish 
this select a field that contains heavier growth than 
your lawn. Have your bird boy toss a dummy into 
cover that will hide it from the dog’s sight, being 
sure the dummy is thrown high into the air so the 
dog might mark the fall. Once the dummy hits the 
ground send your dog to retrieve. 

You will probably be amazed to find your dog 
going to the exact location of the fall even though 
you are sure he cannot see the dummy. Should the 
dog not immediately locate the dummy he will in 
all probability begin looking for the hidden object. 
When his eyes fail to reveal its presence, mother 
nature will step in and open up that wonderful 
choke bore nose of the retriever and, once your dog 
passes down-wind and gathers one whiff of the 
dummy, it is his meat. 

Use of prepared training scents may be useful in 
training some dogs but is not necessary for training 
retrievers. It is amazing the scent that a training 
dummy can acquire, and I have seen retrievers wind 
a dummy as far as fifty feet away. I know one little 
retriever trainer of the opposite sex that used to 
carry a dummy under her blouse. I think the objec- 
tive was to give the dummy a familiar scent for her 
puppy to identify. 

(Continued on page 34) 














A big bass gives final lunge but can’t quite clear the water. 


COPPERY SUN peered over the 

dark treetops of the St. 
Johns Marsh. Streamers of mist 
rose from the black water. The 
brazen roar of an airboat shat- 
tered the vast silence. 

We churned through a reedy 
pond, crashed through a fringe of 
bay bushes and sped across an 
unindated prairie of pine and pal- 
metto. A cypress graveyard 
flashed past. Then the world 
pressed in around us as we 
ploughed into a field of 10 foot 
sawgrass. Chaff sprayed from the 
whirling prop. I hoped guide Neil 
Bevis could see where he was go- 
ing. 

At last we emerged into the 
open again. Dead ahead was a 
solid wall of tall cypress. Neil, 
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perched high on the driver’s seat, 
clamped his cigar stub tighter and 
squeezed the airboat into a nar- 
row, curvy track between the 
cypress knees. 

When a cluster of ponds showed 
through the trees, he cut the 
motor. Neil, Gerry Clontz and I 
grabbed our tackle. We split up to 
work different arms of a pond 
shaped like a clover leaf. With the 
motor silenced, the slosh of our 
wading seemed thunderous. A 
limpkin cried mournfully close 
by. Another airboat buzzed 
faintly in the distance. 

Making as little commotion as 
possible, I paused often to look 
and listen. Several tiny bass hit 
on random casts and were turned 
loose. 





AIRBOAT 





By KARL OSBORNE 


Then, without warning, big bass 
surrounded me on three sides! 

A long cast ahead a bruiser 
struck noisily near a grassy point. 
To my right and maybe 70 feet 
behind me, another dandy ex- 
ploded in a patch of thick pepper 
grass. An easy cast to the left a 
third husky bigmouth rolled, leav- 
ing a tubsize boil near the shore- 
line. 

What to do in an enviable spot 
like that? My answer is to cast at 
the largest fish I see, hoping the 
others will wait. That meant the 
bass at the point was first. 

Quietly, I slid wader-clumsy 
feet closer. The ponds are lightly 
fished. But big bass are spooky in 
that clear, shallow water. A noisy 
fisherman is likely to catch only 
unsophisticated 12-inchers. 

I tossed the weedless spoon and 
rind combo 10 feet beyond the 
spot where the largemouth had 
showed himself. Just before it 
touched down I hauled back on 
the spin rod to soften the splash. I 
started the spoon back fast 
enough to make it gurgle as it 
squirmed between the grass 
stems. 

Before it traveled four feet, a 
bow wave moved out to intercept. 
I didn’t alter the pace as the wake 
bore down. The bass grabbed the 
spoon in a foamy boil. I lowered 
the rod tip and snapped it back up 
swiftly. 

An angry hunk of bass came 
thrashing out, mouth yawning and 
gills flapping. He landed in an 
open spot, saw his mistake and 
dug for another grass patch. The 
beefy six-foot spin rod and the 
tight drag on my 10-lb. mono 
checked him before he made it. I 
held him in the open while he 
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Aerial Photo By Bob Palmer 





BASS 


Heavy growth and big bass go together 


throughout the St. Johns marsh 


peeled off three more jumps, tried 
for the salad again, and took a 
circle around my legs. Finally I 
got an upper lip hold and 


threaded that six pounder onto 
my stringer. 

I pivoted and cast where the 
second bass had showed. He 


Aerial view of the St. Johns marsh. 
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charged the spoon and socked it 
hard. Minutes later I dug into the 
thick grass and pulled out a four- 
pounder that had himself las- 
soed. 

It took two casts to raise bass 
number three. I missed him by 
yanking before he had a firm hold. 
He didn’t come back for another 
taste, although some marsh bass 
might have. 

I could have filled a limit with 
11%-lb. bass and up right there. 
But there was a good chance of 
hooking 100 more before sunset, 
so I didn’t want to quit. 

A score like that is par in what 
we call simply “the marsh.” This 
wilderness area lies roughly 
southwest of Vero Beach and due 
south of State Road 60. The ter- 
rain is so level rain water doesn’t 
drain away. Hardpan below keeps 
it from sinking in. The result is 
1000’s of ponds like the one we 
were fishing. 

Working back toward the air- 
boat, I released two more respect- 
able bass and a couple of young- 
sters. Once a monster bass flushed 
right under my feet. He startled 
me so I nearly jumped out of my 
waders. 

We gave that two-acre pond the 
quick once-over in less than 30- 

(Continued on next page) 


Neil Bevis waits impatiently while Gerry 
Clontz fishes out last cast. 
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Newspaper man Irv Deibert shows a beauty that gobbled up a 
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plastic worm. 


Some ponds are so thick you can fish for 30 minutes without 
getting spoon wet. 








(Continued from preceding page) 


minutes. We finished with five 
good bass on our stringers for 
lunch. 

From the airbcat we could see 
other ponds like this one in three 
directions. Beyond were a lot 
more we couldn’t see. That’s why 
airboat fishermen are too itchy to 
fish long in one spot. Another 
pond is always just beyond. It 
could be full of eight pounders. 

Some ponds are too shallow to 
fish. A few are waist deep and 
open enough for operating top 
water plugs. Others are thick with 
grass, maidencane and_ other 
plants. You have to cast right in 
the salad to score. So weedless 
spoons and hogskin are the big 
fish-getters. Plastic worms or eels 
on weedless hooks are also deadly. 

The better ponds have distinct 
shorelines of tall grass, bushes, 
palmettos, and lighter pine, or cy- 
press. All of them have firm sand 
bottoms, though they may be con- 
cealed by gook and decayed vege- 
tation. 

Most of them have fish—pre- 
dominately bass, with a scattering 
of bream, gar and mudfish. (Some 
of the latter come big as gators.) 
Right now pond fish are on the 
comeback trail from the severe 
drought of 1961. 

Their recovery rate is fantastic. 
Already two pounders are com- 
mon and three to six pound bass 
can be caught. This winter there 
should be plenty of 3-lb. bass with 
some eight pounders for a bonus. 

That place can really grow bass. 
Too many, biologists say. Nature 
must periodically thin them out 
to keep them thriving. 

Old timers tell tales of 20-lb. 
bass, which I’d like to believe. 
Mainly though, the marsh is noted 
for bass in numbers—two and 
three pounders cast after cast. 
There are little ones too, however. 
Yearlings can be a cussing nui- 
sance. Some days nothing else will 
hit. 

Sometimes you have to find 
’em. Whole chains of ponds con- 
nect through their outlets. On 
certain days every fish in one of 
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these systems will jam into a cor- 
ner of one pond. Try the others 
and you draw a blank. But find 
the hotspot and you’re set for fast 
fishing. Big bass will knock the 
small ones aside, trying to wallop 
a lure. 

The marsh is airboat country. 
You may have to travel 10 or 12 
miles back into the swamp for the 
real fishing. An airboat can whisk 
you there in seconds. It’s the only 
practical transportation. 

But airboats make me nervous. 
Fact is, they scare the dickens 
out of me. Guess I’ll never learn 
to ride easy. There are too many 
hidden lighter snags that can flip 
them or rip out the bottom. 

Airboat engines are alarmingly 
loud. It takes power to bull 
through the brush, so mufflers 
are out. Their thunderous roar 
rings through my ears for a day 
after ’ve been marsh fishing. 

The airboats have worn well- 
defined trails through the out- 
skirts of the marsh. In the bewil- 
dering cypress country some of 
the routes are blazed with red 
plastic tape. 

No trails lead to the best fish- 
ing. Each airboat buff has his own 
pet ponds—known only to him- 
self and his closest confidants. 
(He hopes.) These are the day- 
savers. But new ponds are discov- 
ered every trip. A few are prob- 
ably virgin or close to it. 

Airboaters come from Vero 
Beach, Fellsmere, Ft. Pierce, Lake 
Wales, Lakeland—sometimes even 
further—to fish the marsh. Most 
of them start from a_ public 
launching site about 15 miles west 
of Vero Beach on Road 60. 

The marsh extends nearly to 
Ft. Pierce on the south and to Ft. 
Drum on the west. Once you 
could run that whole distance— 
about 35 miles—by airboat. Now 
there are dikes in the way. This 
great wilderness is gradually be- 
ing drained for groves and 
ranches. A lot of water is pumped 
out for irrigation, reducing the 
present marsh area to about 50,- 
000 acres. 

Most of the fishermen wear 
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waders. The heavy-duty boot foot 
jobs designed for the surf hold 
up best. Anything lighter is soon 
snagged or punctured breaking 
through the brush. Leaky waders 
are no fun on cooler days. 

Sure you can wade wet. I often 
do in hot weather. But airboat 
rides are breezy. Long hours of 
wading can chill you, even when 
the sun is warm. And you may be 
reluctant to expose your hide to 
the sort of slime and gook the 
ponds are full of. There are also 
gator fleas—fantastic biters. 

A hooded rain parka makes a 
good combination with waders. It 
cuts cold wind while riding as 
well as being good rain insurance. 

Spinning is the popular tackle 
choice for marsh fishing. You'll 
see some plug and fly outfits, but 
they’re not as well-suited for the 
job at hand. Long casts get more 
hits than short ones. Accuracy 
usually isn’t too important. 

Most of the regulars use rather 
stiff rods with medium-size reels. 
Lines lighter than 10-lb. test are 
suicide in that thick stuff. Lots 
of guys go as heavy as 20-lb. mono 
and still get busted up occasion- 
ally. 

This fishing is tiring, even when 


you're conditioned to it. There 
are very few places to sit down. 
Each mile of sloshing through 
thigh-deep water and aquatic 
growth equals several on dry land. 
Long before noon comes you’re 
ready for a break. 


Then you head for one of the 
rustic camps on stilts that most 
marsh regulars have built on re- 
mote hammocks. You have to look 
twice to spot them tucked away 
in the moss-trimmed cypress. 


There the camp stove is set up 
while  still-wiggling bass are 
skinned, filleted and cut into “fin- 
gers.” Next they’re dipped in corn 
meal and fried crusty brown in a 
black iron pan. The inevitable 
beans, hushpuppies, and swamp 
cabbage slaw top off the banquet. 

To strip off your waders, sit 
down at last, and tie into an out- 
door meal like that must be some- 
where close to Heaven. 


Afterward you loll around, 
swap lies, re-live the action of the 
morning. But soon you're restless 
again. So it’s back to the airboat, 
roaring away toward that next 
fish-filled pond. 

Sand pond bass often hit all 


(Continued on page 35) 


The author digs out a four-pounder with big wad of grass. Too many bass 
battles end up this way in the marsh. 
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Florida State News Bureau Photo 


With all the changes along the St. Johns River, by encroaching 


civilization, it still provides some of the best fresh water fishing 


in Florida. 


Modern day progress is bringing about many 


changes to the natural environment 


of the beautiful... 


By HAROLD MOODY 


Fisheries Division 


ST. JOHNS RIVER 


HE ENCROACHMENT OF civilization and the pressure 
Tot our rapidly expanding populations are causing 
many changes to the natural aquatic environment of 
Florida’s beautiful St. Johns River. These changes 
are producing ever-increasingly adverse effects on 
the fish life of the river. 


Each year more and more people are discover- 
ing the river and its recreational possibilities. Fish- 
ing camps and dwellings are built on the shores. 
Wilderness areas rapidly become transformed into 
subdivisions and towns. Fertilization of land, sewage 
and wastes pollute the water. Ditches and canals, 
built to drain marshes and swamps, are drawing 
larger and larger amounts of water away from the 
river. The number of boats using the waterway 
increases with every passing year. 


Is there any cause for wonder that fishing is not 
as good as it may have been in the past? 
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Inland from the eastern coast of Florida, the 
three hundred miles of river invites residents and 
visitors to fishing and boating adventures. The 
unique charm of this river does not lie only in its 
size, or in the fact that the current flows in a lei- 
surely manner northward. Nor is it only because the 
river is affected by winds and tides which on many 
occasions reverse the current flow along half its 
length, or that in its waters are mingled freshwater 
fishes and all types of marine and _ salt-tolerant 
species. 

It is in the happy combination of all these and 
of many other circumstances that the river has an 
almost irresistible appeal. Flowing through a 
sparsely settled watershed, the St. Johns still pro- 
vides some of the best freshwater fishing that Flor- 
ida can offer. The angler can find wide expanses of 
water, or cozy coves and channels protected from 
the wind, as suits his mood or convenience. 
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The outdoorsman and nature-lover cannot fail 
to find pastoral beauty along its shores, almost 
wherever he goes. In springtime acres of sunny bor- 
dering marshes gaily flutter their multitudinous 
pennants of wild blue iris, but deep in dim cathe- 
dral-like cypress swamps where the wind never 
seems to blow, the world is timeless, changeless and 
majestic. 


Early and Recent Studies 


Studies of the St. Johns River fishery by per- 
sonnel of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission’s Fishery Division date back at least 15 
years. A University of Florida student, William M. 
McLane, who later became a member of the Fish- 
ery Division, was then working on a synoptic study 
of the fishes of the river which culminated in his 
doctoral dissertation 10 years later. 

About that time (in late 1948) a large-scale study 
was launched by the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission’s Fishery Division of the catch from 
commercial haul seines in the St. Johns River and 
the effects of such work on sportfishing success. 
Additional work included the tagging and release 
of 4,298 largemouth bass caught in the nets operat- 
ing on Lake George. 

These studies continued until 1953, when they 
were terminated. 


Photos By Bill Hansen 











Wherever the outdoorsman and 

naturelover travels along this 

river he will find restful and 

beautiful scenes such as these 
near Georgetown. 
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Several years ago a detailed analysis and evalua- 
tion of this data was made through a Federal-Aid- 
supported project (F-11-R) of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. Compilations and statistical 
analyses of these data were performed through auto- 
mated machine methods. Although this information 
is now ten years old the general conclusions derived 
from it are still valid. 

The more recent Federal-Aid-supported Lake 
and Stream project F-6-R began field work in July 
1962 toward preparation of a fisherman’s map of the 
St. Johns River. Activities included interviews with 
operators of public fishing camps and with anglers 
to determine current sportfishing pressure and suc- 
cess, the locations of the fishing camps, the accom- 
modations available for public use, and other infor- 
mation preliminary to preparation of the map and 
formulation of plans for intelligent management of 
the fishery. 


A Unique River 


The river has a sluggish flow because the waters 
at its source (300 miles south from the mouth at 
Jacksonville) lie less than 20 feet above sea-level. 
The St. Johns is dependent upon rainfall for its 
flow. It is navigable nearly to its source except in 
times of drought when the upper section (south of 
Lake Harney) often goes nearly dry. 

Flooding is rare. Low water usually occurs be- 
tween the months of March and June, and high 
water from October to December. Levels vary sea- 
sonally from lows at, or slightly below, sea-level to 
highs, after storms or hurricanes, of about six feet 
above sea-level in the DeLand area. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Photo By Wallace Hughes 


(Continued from preceding page) 


It is the only major river of the United States 
that does not freeze over. During the unusually cold 
weather December 1962, when air temperatures 
dropped to 17° F. or lower at DeLand, the temper- 
ature of the river water never went below 45° 
according to records kept by the steam plant of the 
Florida Power and Light Company. The range of 
average monthly water temperatures is usually be 
tween lows of 57° and 51° in January and February 
and highs to 91° in June and July. 


Geological Background 


The geological record shows that some millions 
of years ago the lower St. Johns, extending nearly 
as far southward as Lake Harney, was an estuary 
or inland arm of a shallow sea. The land outlining 
the east side of the present upper St. Johns River 
to the south was at that time submerged beneath 
this shallow sea. 

Several million years later the level of the ocean 
dropped and barrier islands formed along what is 
now the east coast of Florida. The water area be- 
tween the islands and the higher land to the west 
eventually was completely surrounded by land as 
the sea level continued to drop. 

The river basin in this region was a vast, level 
plain covered by sea water, which gradually be- 
came fresh through rainfall. The submerged plains 
were, and are, at a higher elevation than the estuary 
which forms the present river valley to the north; 
consequently the river flowed, and still flows north- 
wards. 
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Higher river banks and waters broadened into tree bordered 
sloughs can be found in the central St. Johns River area. 


The Upper River 


The river rises from the level, wide, marshy, 
treeless plains in southern Brevard County near 
Lake Hellen Blazes. This lake is the first of the 
St. Johns chain of lakes. It varies greatly in size, 
overflowing its ill-defined banks in times of flooding, 
and going nearly, if not completely dry when rains 
are scant. 

The shores and bottom here and in Lake Saw- 
grass, immediately downstream from it, are of a 
fibrous peat, the remains of thick marsh vegetation 
which formerly flourished, and still does, all through 
the upper river regions. Often this material breaks 
loose from the shore and forms large floating islands 
which support a heavy growth of plants. 

The character of Lake Washington, a body of 
water larger than the two previously mentioned 
lakes, is physically similar. These lakes, and Lake 
Winder just below Lake Washington, are related to 
the river as beads on a chain. 

The connecting channel is relatively long but 
the low banks are not well-defined. They are some- 
times narrow and not over 20 feet across, and some- 
times nearly as wide as the surrounding plain itself, 
depending on the amount of current rain fall. 

As it passes through Lake Winder the river 
channel becomes more distinct and is choked with 
fewer plants, and firm sandy bottoms become evi- 
dent. Cypress islands begin to appear. From Lake 
Winder northward the river flows through Lake 
Poinsett and on into the Puzzle Lakes. Here the chan- 
nel meanders into a confusing maze of branches and 
dead-end sloughs. In times of drought this portion 
goes nearly dry. 

An unusual set of shallow, prairie type lakes; 
South, Loughmer and Salt Lakes, connect with the 
northern part of the Puzzle Lakes. They receive 
drainage from a large marshy area to the northeast 
which contains old marine deposits of salt left over 
from the time when this section was part of the sea. 

The fresh water flowing from the St. Johns’ 
source first becomes diluted with salt at this point. 
Salinities are highly variable, but may run as high 
as one-third sea strength in the Salt Lake chain. 

A number of characteristically marine and salt- 
tolerant plants and animals are found here. Although 
freshwater fishes are present, brackish-water and 
marine forms are very much in evidence. They rep- 
resent permanent breeding populations rather than 
migrants from the sea. 


Central River Area 


North of Puzzle Lakes the river enters Lake 
Harney with its gently sloping, wide sandy beaches. 
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Flow from famed Silver Springs, via the Oklawaha River, 
empties into the main river just above little Lake George. 


From Lake Harney northward to Lake Monroe, river 
banks are definite and high, and waters are broad- 
ened frequently into sloughs, and the tree stands 
are chiefly live-oak and cabbage palm hammocks. 

The Mullet Lake area in this section is a shallow 
slough which in time of low water shrinks up into 
a series of small pools. Salinities in the Mullet Lake 
region, as in the Salt Lake chain, are high, and 
marine and salt-tolerant species of animals and 
plants are likewise present. 

North of Lake Harney the river curves westward 
and across the eastern end of Lake Jessup, and 
through Lake Monroe at Sanford. The section of the 
St. Johns between Lakes Harney and Monroe sup- 
port an important and growing sportfishery for the 
anadromous American shad during the winter 
months when the fish enter the river from the sea 
on their annual spawning run. North of Lake Mon- 
roe the Wekiva River enters from the west. 

From Lake Monroe to Lake George the river is 
connected with four lakes entering from the east: 
Lakes Beresford, Woodruff, Dexter and Spring Gar- 
den. Several springs discharge their flow into the 
river in this area; Blue Springs, DeLeon Springs 
and Alexander Springs. 

Lake George is the largest and widest lake 
formed by the St. Johns River. It is remarkably uni- 
form in depth, averaging about 10 feet. It is pre- 
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dominantly sandy-bottomed, bordered on the west 
shore by high ancient dunes, and on the eastern by 
relatively lower, sometimes seasonally flooded land. 

Three springs discharge their flow into Lake 
George from the west; Salt, Silver Glen and Juniper. 
The waters of all three of these springs have ap- 
preciable salt contents derived from the old marine 
deposits through which they pass. 

Degrees of salinity of the waters of these springs 
vary with their flow conditions. As would be ex- 
pected, the waters of Lake George are slightly brack- 
ish in nature. Greater or lesser amounts of dis- 
solved salt are evident dependent on flow conditions 
of the river, of the springs, and of the ocean tides 
which, under favoring wind conditions, are felt 
twice daily 120 miles upstream from the mouth of 
the St. Johns River. In recent years the amounts of 
salt present in the waters of the region from Lake 
George southwards appear to be increasing. 


The Lower River 

From Lake George, on its journey to the sea, the 
river narrows somewhat until it reaches Little Lake 
George where it widens again. A submerged spring, 
Croaker Hole, adds its flow here, containing some 
dissolved salt, to the river water. 

A large volume of fresh water, however, dilutes 
the salt content of the St. Johns just north of this 
area. It comes from the Oklawaha River, the St. 


(Continued on page 22) 


Lake George is the largest and widest of the St. Johns 
River chain of lakes. 
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The St. Johns River 


SPORT FISHING ECONOMIC VALUE 


In spite of the low degree of utilization of 
the fishing waters of the St. Johns, the value 
of its sportfishery is astonishingly high. The 
Lake and Stream team interviewed public fish- 
ing camp owners and asked how many boats 
had been rented during 1962. To these figures 
were added the estimated number of private 
boats fishing on the river during the year. 

This sum was multiplied by the average 
number of fishermen observed per boat. A 
theoretical value of two dollars per fisherman- 
trip, the minimum amount believed fishermen 
would be willing to pay if a charge were made 
for fishing privileges, would then give an esti- 
mate of the recreational value of the sport- 
fishery. This figure amounted to more than 2.3 
million dollars last year. 

It excluded, of course, all other expenses 
a fisherman normally incurs, such as cost of 
fishing tackle, bait, fuel, meals, lodging and 
transportation. It is estimated that each angler 
spends, on an average, at least ten dollars a 
day on such items. The value of the St. Johns 
River sportfishery in terms of money businesses 
receive from fishing trips alone, was calcu- 


lated to be at least ten million dollars during 
1962. 
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Freshwater game fishes, such as the Largemouth Black Bass, are abundant through- 
out the waters of the St. Johns. Lunker size specimens often decorate the angler’s 
stringer. 


(Continued from page 19) 


Johns largest tributary, 125 miles in length, which 
enters the river at this point from the west. 

From this region north to Palatka the river is 
narrow, with well-defined shores, and sometimes 
divides into several channels as it flows around is- 
lands. It has greater depths here. Dunn’s Creek 
enters the river in the Seven Sisters Islands area. 
The creek drains from Lakes Crescent and Disston, 
which lie in a large depression east of and parallel 
to the axis of the St. Johns. 

From Palatka to Jacksonville the river undergoes 
a dramatic change in character. It assumes a very 
wide, lagoon-like aspect, with a basin as much as 
three miles across. The shores are mainly sandy and 
high, and are bordered by beautiful live-oak and 
magnolia hammocks in many places. 

Rice Creek, with steep gradient swamp-stream 
tributaries, enters just north of Palatka from the 
west. From the west also enters Black Creek, a trib- 
utary of some size and of unusual depth—up to 90 
feet—in the vicinity of Green Cove Springs. 

Doctor’s Lake, a large inlet of the St. Johns, is 
located near the town of Orange Park. At Jackson- 
ville the channel constricts and flows eastwards into 
the Atlantic. Nearly all the tributaries here are tidal 
salt marsh streams. 


The Big Nets 


An important commercial fishery for freshwater 
as well as other edible species has existed from 
the 1870’s on into 1945. It was centered about Lake 
George for the most part. Catfishes, largemouth bass, 
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bream and crappie were the principal food and game 
fishes exploited. Capture was mainly by netting. In 
the days of sailing vessels the nets were small, not 
over several hundred feet in length. They were put 
out and pulled by rowboats and by hand labor in 
relatively small water areas adjacent to the shore. 
With the advent of the gasoline engine the area of 
water which could be surrounded with a net was 
so greatly increased that nets two and three thou- 
sand yards in length were finally put to use in Lake 
George. 

Conservationists eventually became deeply con- 
cerned over such exploitation of fishes, and a series 
of acts were passed, at both State and Federal levels, 
prohibiting sale of largemouth bass, bream (bluegill, 
shelleracker, redbreast, and other species of sun- 
fishes), and crappie. 

Delegations of citizens and commercial fishermen 
protesting these rules were finally instrumental in 
having studies made of the various types of fishing 
gear which had been outlawed. By late 1948 a full- 
scale study of the catch from commercial haul seines 
was launched by the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. Sixteen-hundred-yard-long nets were 
permitted to operate through permit under certain 
specified conditions. 

Among these conditions were provisions that all 
operations be supervised by Commission personnel, 
and that observations be made and recorded for each 
catch. Eight or ten nets were permitted to operate 
in the Lake George area at this time. Each net crew 
carried a Commission biologist or observer who saw, 
measured, weighed and counted all or a representa- 
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tive portion of the catch. He then filled out a form 
reporting total weights and numbers of the fish in 
the catch, together with other information, which 
included location of the netting site, water depth, 
bottom type and incidence of vegetation. The crews 
were allowed to retain for their use and sale only 
catfishes, gizzard shad, gar and other non-gamefishes. 


Large-scale seining was conducted under these 
conditions in Doctor’s Lake, Lake George, Little 
Lake George, and Lake Crescent from 1948 into 
early 1951 when the program was temporarily ended. 


However mobile netting crews of the Commis- 
sion continued to work under much the same con- 
ditions in certain other lakes, during shorter periods 
of time. 


By the middle of 1952, and until the end of Feb- 
ruary 1953, supervised netting was again permitted 
in Lake George and Lake Crescent under conditions 
which permitted the taking and sale of all fresh 
water fishes except largemouth bass and pickerel. 
Careful records were again kept. Nearly 4,300 large- 
mouth bass captured in the nets were marked by 
attaching numbered tags to their jaws before their 
release. Circumstances of release and of subsequent 
recapture, when reported, were noted. 


Other studies made by the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission’s Fishery Division on the river 
included creel census of sportfishermen and obser- 
vations of the catch from small, two to three hundred 
yard long nets which operated in the river near 
Palatka. These seines are allowed under permit from 
the State Board of Conservation to catch American 
shad and herring from November to March of each 
year. Such seining has been done in this part of the 
river for more than 70 years. The Fishery Division’s 
observations of the shad nets and of sportfisherman 
catch date back to 1949. 


The Fishes 


The seining studies in Doctor’s Lake, Lake Cres- 
cent, and in Lakes Monroe, Jessup and Harney 
showed that the principal species of fresh water 
fishes were distributed in much the same propor- 
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tions throughout the river. Somewhat larger quan- 
tities of marine-type species were found in the 
lower river, and in localized areas of higher salt con- 
centrations. Fewer saltwater fishes were found in 
Lakes Harney, Jessup and Monroe than in Lakes 
George and Crescent. 


Freshwater Fishes 


Freshwater game fishes abundantly distributed 
throughout the drainage system are: black crappie, 
bluegill, largemouth bass, and redear sunfish (shell- 
cracker). They represent 16, 11, 7, and 6 percent, 
respectively, of the total weight of all adult species 
found in Lake George. 

Common freshwater gamefishes include spotted 
sunfish (stumpknocker), redbreast sunfish, and 
warmouth. These fishes are usually partial to 
grassy shoreline habitats or flowing water. They are 
found near the mouth of springs in Lake George. 

Freshwater gamefishes occasionally found include 
dollar sunfish, flier, and chain pickerel. © 


Part 2—Next Month 





man, is found in good numbers in all 
areas of the St. Johns River drainage 
system. 


Another game fish common to the St. Johns 
is the Black Crappie (Speckled Perch), found 
to be particularly abundant in Lake George. 
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By STANLEY OLSEN 


Florida Geological Survey 


Sea IS ONE of the few states that attracts tour- 
ists who desire to spend a good deal of their time 
collecting fossils. This is due partially to the accessi- 
bility of a number of fossil beds which are located 
on Florida’s beaches and are constantly being er- 
roded by the ever present surf action. Here the fos- 
sil hunter can combine ocean bathing and fossil 
collecting, picking up the animal bones and teeth 
that are being exposed on the beaches with every 
rise and fall of the tide. 


For the most part these erroded teeth and 
bones are fragmentary and represent mammals, 
reptiles and fish that were residents of the area 
during Pleistocene times, some ten thousand years 
ago. 


It is only natural that the majority of these 
visiting fossil collectors wish to know what animals 
are represented by these fragments and many of 
the fossils find their way to my office, being either 
mailed in or brought in by the tourist on his way 
north. After looking over thousands of these speci- 
mens each year it is no trick to predict that the 
bulk of these forms will be readily identified as 
belonging to common, well known animals. It is rare 
indeed when a new creature appears among the 
numerous fragments of mastodon, tapir or horse. 
Nevertheless it is this search for the rare and un- 
expected that prevents the task of determining these 
fossils from becoming too routine or uninteresting. 


Once in a very great while an unusual occurence 
of a fossil will be brought to my attention. It was 
through a most uncommon stroke of luck that Flor- 
ida’s oldest fossil vertebrate was discovered. 


During the summer of 1955 the Amerada Pe- 
troleum Corporation drilled an exploratory well 
approximately 12 miles northwest of Okeechobee. 
In a well core that was recovered from a depth of 
9,210 feet were the remains of an aquatic turtle of 
Cretaceous Age. The drill bit just happened to be 
in a position to penetrate the spot in which the 
bones of a fossil turtle were embedded. The recov- 
ered core, of gray argillaceous dolomite, was only 
43, inches in diameter but enough of the turtle’s 
skeleton was recovered to establish that it was a 


Florida’s oldest fossil vertebrate was recovered in 
a well core from a depth of 9,210 feet. 
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water dwelling form. Only the anterior or front end 
of the reptile was recovered. The skull as well as 
the hind portions were outside of the area of the 
core. 


Fossil turtles are not commonly found, even in 
formations that are exposed at the surface of the 
ground. When you consider the chances against 
placing a drill bit in a position so that it will pene- 
trate a small skeleton at a depth of over 9,000 feet 
it is more remarkable that this singular specimen 
was ever collected. 


A similar chance recovery was made in Madison 
County, Florida by the Hunt Oil Company in 1944. 
In this case the drill core was brought up from a 
depth of 4,628 feet and contained a Middle Orodovi- 
cian trilobite (Colpocoryphe exsul). A trilobite is 
a primitive crab-like arthropod. Trilobites attained 
their maximum development during Cambrian and 
Ordovician time and became extinct at the end of 
the Permian (215 million years ago). They are a 
useful index fossil used in determining the age of 
the beds in which they occur. 


In both of the related instances the animals came 
from formations that are much older than any sur- 
face beds from which a visiting collector might 
prospect for fossils. 


The oldest surface rocks in Florida are of Eocene 
Age (60 million years old) and represent only a 
small portion of the sediments which make up the 
sub-surface of Florida. 


It is not uncommon to receive large bones of 
Pleistocene animals (mostly those of mastodon or 
mammoths) that are sent to the Florida Geological 
Survey with a request for additional information on 
these “dinosaur bones.” 


Dinosaurs did not survive beyond Upper Creta- 
ceous times (120 million years ago) and of course 
their remains are not found in rocks that are 
younger than the Cretaceous. Since formations of 
the correct age, to contain dinosaur bones, are only 
found many thousands of feet below the surface of 
Florida it is not likely that any dinosaur bones will 
ever be recovered from this state. The closest sur- 
face formations of Cretaceous Age lie beyond the 
north Florida border, some 100 airline miles. 


It is possible, but not probable, that a well core 
(as in the case of the turtle and trilobite) could 
penetrate a dinosaur if all other conditions for its 
preservation were met beforehand. @ 
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Early morning on the Crystal River, cruis- 
ing past hundreds of fishermen. 


BOATING ADVENTURE 


Gulf Coast River Cruising—the Wacasassa, 


By ELGIN WHITE 


the Withlacoochee, Crystal River and the Homosassa 


HE Wacasassa, Withlacoochee and the Homosassa, 

via Crystal River ... sounds like a Seminole 
spur of the Atchison, Topeka, and the Santa Fe, 
doesn’t it? 

Well, the W W and H are not railroads. They 
are rivers in Florida, and are water roads to some 
of the most fabulous, wild, wooly and beautiful 
boating adventures one would care to try. 

Florida is pretty well known by most boatmen 
in this fair land of ours, either through the media 
of magazines and newspapers, or from personal 
boating experiences. 

But, there are water regions in Uncle Sam’s 
green-tipped peninsula that even the natives, much 
less visitors, don’t know about. Among those natives 
is yours truly, who thought he knew all the water 
routes that have been traversed in this tropical 
wonderland since Ponce de Leon dropped a heavy 
anchor in St. Augustine harbor. 
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I have seen the Wacasassa and the Homosassa 
and the Withlacoochee and the Crystal Rivers. But 
most of those sights were from bridges as I hauled 
across U. S. 19 headin’ north or south. Matter of 
fact, where U. S. 19 crosses the Wacasassa it’s hardly 
wider than a creek you’d wade. 

The Crystal and Homosassa Rivers aren’t even 
crossed by U. S. 19, and the Withlacoochee is just 
a shade wider than the Wacasassa when viewed from 
a car. 

Even if these rivers weren’t navigable, just the 
names would lift enough curiosity to make a fella 
wonder what’s up them thar waters. 

They are all Seminole Indian names, except, of 
course, the Crystal. Wacasassa means, unenchant- 
ingly enough, “cow range.” Withlacoochee has a 
somewhat more romantic name, meaning “little 
river.”” And Homosassa has a commercial tinge to it, 
translating into “land of peppers.” 
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But the interesting thing about these rivers is 
that they are navigable. And when we found out 
they were accessible to one another by boat, then 
we felt this is a journey that had to be made. 

A good friend of mine, E. T. Bales, sports editor 
of the Chattanooga (Tenn.) News-Free Press, is 
about the boatingest bug I ever saw. Last time I 
voiced with him long distance he said, “You be 
sure and call me when you plan another boat cruise 
down that way. I want to go.” 

E. T. had made a cruise with us before, and he 
had such a ball that I knew I had a hooked pigeon 
when it came to boating on Florida waters. So, I 
called. “E. T.,”’ I said, “You ever heard of the Wa- 
casassa, Withlacoochee and Homosassa?” I thought 
I’d get an amazing “Gosh, No!!” for an answer, but 
ol’ E. T. said, “Sure, I have. Best redfishing country 
I know of! But I thought you wanted to go boatin’? 
Can we cruise those rivers without pulling the boats 
out and trailerin’ em between rivers?” 

I assured him we could, though I was not abso- 
lutely certain myself at the time. “Then Ill be 
there!” was E. T.’s affirmative reply after we settled 
on time and date. 

In order not to leave E. T. as well as myself 
hanging on a non-navigable hope, I called Harold 
Parr of the Florida State Board of Conservation and 
queried him about the navigation of those rivers. 

“Sure you can boat ’em,” Harold advised me. 
“It isn’t easy, especially for a novice, but they are 
navigable.” 

Parr evidently classed us in the novice divi- 
sion, as he offered the services of two of his agents, 
Marion Oliver and Dick Moody, to guide us in our 
adventure on the W W and H. We certainly didn’t 
take issue with that offer, ’cause we knew these 
Conservation agents plied these waters daily carry- 
ing out their numerous duties, and if anyone knew 
the routes, they would. 

We had E. T.’s boat, a beautiful new Glasspar 
with 75 hp. Johnson, and the Conservation Depart- 
ment boat, but I wanted one more to go along on 
the trip. Just in case we all got botched up and had 
to walk back. 

I called Lester Walker of Perry, Florida, and 
asked him if he wouldn’t like to christen one of his 
new Sportcraft models on this river and Gulf of 
Mexico jaunt. “Sure,” Lester drawled. “Matter of 
fact, we’re just puttin’ the finishing touches on one 
of our 63 models, and you can take it along.” 

Lester’s generosity solved one part of the prob- 
lem, and I called Bill Prentiss of Johnson Motors 
to solve the other part . . . propulsion! As usual, 
Prentiss came through like Mickey Mantle in the 
last of the ninth, and we were in business with 
another ’63 Johnson 75. 

The stage was now set for our great adventure. 
We decided on December 7 as a starting date. Not 
because that particular date was an historical one, 
but because we knew redfish would be in the rivers 
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in droves if we had a bit of a cool spell, and waving 
a chance to redfish in front of E. T. Bales’ nose is 
like waving a red flag in front of a bull. 

Photographer Johnny Johnson and I met E. T., 
Marion and Dick, the night of the 7th at Chiefland, 
a small community on U. S. 19 & 98 about 15 miles 
north of the Wacasassa, where we were to launch 
the boats. Chiefland is also Dick Moody’s home. 

We discussed launching plans and ideas at 
length at supper that night, and we discovered from 
Marion and Dick that we would have to make part 
of this journey in the Gulf of Mexico. 

“Look,” said Marion, pointing to a chart, “when 
we come to the mouth of the Wacasassa, we'll have 
to move about four-five miles out into the Gulf in 
order to move around oyster bars. There’s some 
shallow water around there, and with these boats 
draggin’ a pretty heavy motor, we’re gonna need 
pretty good water. We can cut back after about four 
miles and head southeast to the Withlacoochee.” 

That sounded reasonable enough. After all, for 
the most part the Gulf of Mexico is rather smooth, 
particularly in this “big bend” section of the Florida 
Gulf Coast, where flats and oyster bars extend for 
miles along the way. 

Next morning bright and early we took the 
boats down to Williams’ Landing, a fishing camp on 


(Continued on next page) 


Entering the slightly choppy Gulf of Mexico from the 
Withlacoochee River. 





Photos By Johnny Johnson, F.S.N.B 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
the Wacasassa near the hamlet of Gulf Hammock. 
The morning we got there was pretty nippy, and 
when we pulled up to the launching ramp you 
would think there was a convention of trailer manu- 
facturers. Never saw so many cars and trailers in 
one spot! 

There was just one answer. And the camp opera- 
tor at Williams’ Landing blurted out the good news 
before we even asked for it. “Redfish!” he chortled. 
“Man, they’re in here by the millions! Bet they’ve 
hauled in 2,000 pounds already!” I checked my 
watch. It was just a little before nine o’clock. Some 
more of these early morning fishermen, I guess. 
They are the bane of my existence, early morning 
fishermen! I still say I can catch as many at 11 
o’clock as these fellas can at four. In the morning, 
that is. 

We got the boats in the water, and eased out into 
the river past several fishermen and their families 
who were watching our bigger boats and motors 
from their fishing craft with a mixture of curiosity 
and pity. I guess they thought we, too, were in the 
market for redfish, and they knew those big 75’s 
on fancy rigs would be about as helpful in catching 
redfish as a small candle in a hurricane. 

The waters of the Wacasassa at Williams’ Land- 
ing are black, rather still, and deep. The river was 
much wider at this point than it was seven miles 
back up the road where it wanders under U. S. 19. 
The banks were interlaced with big roots of oaks 
and hemlock trees, and cut straight down into the 
water. 

We had to move rather slowly out towards the 
mouth of the Wacasassa, ’cause we found out that 
the camp operator knew what he was talking about. 
There were enough boats in the water to evacuate 
Dunkirk! E. T. could hardly contain himself as we 
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Serene beauty best described our 
entering the Crystal River at dusk. 


Florida State News Bureau 


Photos By Johnny Johnson 


Passing the shrimp fleet at anchor 
in the Withlacoochee River, as we 
left Yankeetown. 


eased past the boats. “How many you got?” was his 
favorite query. The answers he got varied, depend- 
ing upon the mood of the fisherman involved. Most 
of them would say nothing, hoping we would just 
go away, but on one occasion the fisherman in one 
end of a small boat shrugged his shoulders and said, 
“No good at all!” But the huddled angler at the 
other end of the boat poked his hand out from 
under his jacket, grinned, and held up five gnarled 
fingers. 

By the time we got out to the mouth of the 
river leading into the Gulf of Mexico, we were met 
by another Conservation agent, “Capt.” Henry Gib- 
son. This old timer is one of those you read about. 
He knows every rock, pebble, fish scale, and grain 
of sand on the bottom of the Gulf of Mexico from 
Cedar Key, where he lives, all the way over to the 
Yucatan Peninsula. “Capt.” Henry is 75 years old, 
but he hauls and whips his outboard around like a 
20-year-old cowboy, and neither sleet, rain, hurri- 
cane, or water spout can keep him off the water. 
Seems he was born to it. 

“Capt.” Henry ran up to our caravan and yelled, 
“Thought you might like me to show you around 
the bars and reefs down to the Withlacoochee.” We 
were more than willing to take him up on his offer, 
because even Marion and Dick didn’t know that 
Gulf bottom like “Capt.” Henry. 

“Little rough out there today,” the Captain ad- 
vised, and we noticed he was garbed in a yellow 
slicker, seemingly to emphasize his remarks. 

Sure enough, the Gulf was kicking up a bit from 
a northwester that was bringing in the cold snap, 
but the chop was not enough to worry about. 

With “Capt.” Henry leading the way, we moved 
on out through the channel markers leading out of 
the Wacasassa until we were close to three miles 
offshore. Then “Capt.” Henry heeled to port and 
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took a southeasterly tack towards the marker at the 
entrance of the Withlacoochee River, some seven 
miles distance. 

It is good to remember, in case you plan to make 
this jaunt, to go out the channel on the Wacasassa 
to the marker light, then take this southeastern 
heading to the Withlacoochee light. On a clear day, 
you can see from one marker to the next and should 
have no trouble at all navigating the run. But also 
remember that it can be rough if the Gulf is kick- 
ing up, which it is liable to be doing during winter 
months. In the spring and summer, weather condi- 
tions should be ideal for this run, as most wind 
movement comes from easterlies, and the Gulf of 
Mexico is as smooth as silk. 

“Capt.” Henry left us as we entered the channel 
of the Withlacoochee. Seems he had to go back to 
Cedar Key to investigate the loss of a fisherman’s 
lobster trap that occurred the night before. All I 
know is, if I were a culprit that had lifted someone’s 
lobster trap, ’d sure hate to have “Capt.” Henry 
Gibson on my tail! 

As we moved into the Withlacoochee, we were 
again greeted by the sight of hundreds of fishing 
boats going for redfish and sea trout. E. T.’s fishin’ 
finger started itchin’ again, but with a tremendous 
show of restraint, he didn’t pick up his gear. He 
knew we were planning to make the Izaak Walton 
Lodge at Yankeetown by noon, so he merely satis- 
fied his hunger for redfishing with the usual queries 
as we passed the myriad of boats. The answers to 
his queries were about the same as those we received 
on the Wacasassa. 

The Withlacoochee is really a beautiful river, 
fringed with palm hammocks and deep, lush tropic 
greenery on all sides. A twisting, four-mile run 
took us past a small shrimp fleet on into the Izaak 
Walton Lodge at Yankeetown, where we were 
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greeted on the dock by Bud and Gayle Finley, 
owners of the Lodge. 

The Izaak Walton Lodge is one of those places 
you often read about. With a rustic setting of brown 
wood structure, trimmed in native stone the Lodge 
is the last word in fishing comfort for an outdoors- 
man. The Finleys have been there for quite a few 
years, and you couldn’t budge ’em from this rural, 
easy-goin’ life with a twenty-mule team. Yankee- 
town itself, in spite of its name, is not overly loaded 
with Yankees, though it was started many years ago 
by a fella named Knotts who looked upon his tropic 
paradise as a perfect spot for Yankees to get away 
from other Yankees. So, he named it Yankeetown, 
and even laid the more than 35 square miles that 
comprise Yankeetown into regular lots with streets 
and intersections. As a matter of fact, the Izaak 
Walton Lodge is on the corner of Paradise Road 
and 63rd Street. Across the street is the post office, 
a store and a garage, and that’s the heart of 
Yankeetown. But the citizens have visions of 
growth, as did Knotts, so perhaps it was a good 
idea to have 63rd Street pretty far uptown. 

We were treated to a magnificent lunch by the 
Finleys, and the meals at the Izaak Walton Lodge 
are some of the reasons why fishermen from all 
over the nation come to this place for their angling 
enjoyment. We grouped around a huge fireplace that 
felt good after the slight chill on the water, and I 
knew if we didn’t move on in a hurry, we’d lose 
E. T. What with that magnificent lodge, the redfish- 
ing, the outstanding cuisine, the beautiful scenery, 
and the wonderful hospitality of the Finleys, I was 
afraid ol’ E. T. would just as soon “camp out” right 
here. 

It was with real reluctance that we had to leave 
the Izaak Walton and the Finleys, but the wind was 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
picking up a bit, and we wanted to get to Crystal 
River, our first overnight stop, before dark. 

It was about a 20-mile run from the Withla- 
coochee to the Crystal River, and as a front was 
moving in, we didn’t waste too much time getting 
back out into the Gulf for the run around the bars 
to the entrance of Crystal. 

Marion was from Crystal River, and knew these 
waters well. He moved us on out about six or seven 
miles before taking a southeast turn toward the 
Crystal River light. This was the roughest part of 
our run, for the Gulf was a little angry with that 
front moving in, and the waves were kicking up 
four to five feet. That made our progress a little 
slow, and it took us about an hour or more ’til we 
got to the Crystal River light. 

When we turned into the river, however, the 
hospitality of the folks in Crystal River just 
wouldn’t let us come in without a greeting party, 
and a large cruiser with Aubrey Allen and Knox 
Purcell of the Crystal River Chamber of Commerce 
on board came churning out to meet us. 

They took us in hand, so to speak, and led us 
through another maze of fishing boats, fishing for 
you know what, up the five-mile run of Crystal 
River to the docks of the Crystal Lodge Motel, 
where we were royally entertained by Charles 
Miller, our enthusiastic host. 

The convenience of the Crystal Lodge Motel to 
the water is what makes modern day boating 
around here such a pleasure. You just haul up to 
the dock, tie ’er up, and walk across the lawn to 
a plush motel room. Man, what the pioneers must 
have missed! 

That night, after a refreshing warm shower 
that eliminated some of the salt spray we picked up 
on our little joust with the Gulf, we were hosted by 
the Chamber of Commerce folks in the area at 
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We stopped to admire 
a nice string of red- 
fish displayed by Paul 
Willbanks and his 
guide, as we entered 
the Homosassa River. 


Photos By 
Johnny Johnson 
F.S.N.B. 


Hinson’s famous restaurant at Homosassa Springs, 
about seven miles south of Crystal River. This 
cuisine palace is well known to the thousands of 
tourists who travel U. S. 19-98 to the St. Petersburg- 
Tampa area, and of course, we were treated to the 
specialty of the season ... guess what? ... that’s 
right, broiled redfish! 

But don’t laugh .. . that broiled redfish was the 
tastiest seafood morsel these every-day lips ever 
tasted. It was absolutely delicious, prepared with 
lemon butter, and I can readily understand why 
those hundreds of fishermen bang and push each 
other in little boats to get at these reds in the 
rivers! If you make a run in this area, demand 
broiled redfish .. . you may never leave! 

The next morning, I talked with Aubrey Allen at 
length about Crystal River and its surroundings, 
and he responded with typical Chamber of Com- 
merce enthusiasm. He elatedly advised me that 
Crystal River is so named because of the clarity 
of the water, which we could easily see, and that 
the river has no tributary but is fed entirely by 
clear water springs that boil into being all around 
the area. 

It really is a river full of charm. The Crystal 
River offers a waterfront version of Florida that is 
not altogether typical of the state itself. Many see 
here a blending of modern real estate development 
and fine homes—some luxurious—without basically 
disturbing the natural surroundings. 

Cruising this Crystal River area, it would be 
wise to obtain from the Chamber of Commerce a 
large cruise map showing the waters, the danger 
areas, the shallows, and the beautiful attractions of 
this really fascinating water wonderland. 

We left around noon to make our 20-mile run 
south to Homosassa, where we were to wind up 
our journey with a visit to Nature’s Giant Fish 
Bowl. 
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As we moved away from the Crystal Lodge 
Motel, we passed a small island, right in the middle 
of the river, with a beautiful home sittin’ right in 
the middle of it. The island was called “Christmas 
Island,” and it must have seemed like Christmas for 
the person who obtained it, for it has no other bear- 
ing that would indicate its holiday tag. 

Before leaving, Knox Purcell advised us that we 
could move through the maze of islands that lined 
that route south. However, since Marion wasn’t 
sure of the waters along that way, and since we had 
these fairly large sized boats, we figured discretion 
was the better part of valor and moved on back out- 
side in the Gulf. 

Fortunately, the water was somewhat smoother 
than the previous day, and it took us but a short 
run to the markers leading into the Homosassa. 

We were met at Marker 28 by an old friend of 
E. T.’s who had joined us at the dinner the night 
before. He is Paul Willbanks, one of Chattanooga’s 
most enthusiastic sportsmen. 

Willbanks could hardly wait for our arrival. As 
soon as we got within shouting distance of his boat, 
he and his guide hauled out the most magnificent 
string of redfish we had yet seen. “Been out here 
slayin’ ’em, just waiting for you to show up,” Will- 
banks grinned. 


Stately Cypress trees lined the waters’ edge as we 
cruised leisurely up the Homosassa River. 
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One thing about Willbanks, he didn’t mind show- 
in’ his catch, or where he got ’em. “Right over there 
off those reefs is where we caught most of ’em,” 
he pointed out. 

Paul and his guide took off ahead of us and led 
the way into the Homosassa. This river is quite 
similar to the Crystal, but a bit narrower and with 
a few more twists and turns. The Homosassa, like 
the Crystal, Withlacoochee and Wacasassa, was rife 
with boats and fishermen, and a lot of them gaped 
in envious wonder as Paul held up that huge string 
of redfish as we whizzed on by. One angler had one 
on us, though. When we showed off those redfish 
he whipped out a big otter and held him up. Some 
days you just can’t make a nickel! 

A four-mile run up river brought us to the 
Homosassa Inn, where Wilma McRae and Mrs. Will- 
banks met us at the dock. Wilma’s husband, Duncan, 
runs McRae’s Bait House there on the Homosassa, 
but Duncan wasn’t around. He was back in the 
Gulf Hammock preserve duck hunting. 

Wilma was so cordial and pretty, though, that 
for some reason none of the party seemed to miss 
ol’ Duncan! 

The folks squired us into Homosassa Inn and 
treated us to a magnificent luncheon. Nope, it wasn’t 
redfish, it was pure-bred and cooked Southern fried 
chicken, and was it delicious! 

The food available at the various establishments 
on these rivers is another reason this is such a ter- 
rific boating cruise. All three of the rivers are 
chock full of fish camps, resorts, marinas, and eating 
places, and seems like the next one is just as good 
if not better than the first one you come to. 

After lunch Wilma and Mrs. Willbanks joined 
us as we got back in the boats for a two-mile run 
up to Nature’s Giant Fish Bowl. 

I had passed the entrance to this fantastic at- 
traction many times while driving on U. S. 19, but, 
like most natives to the region, just never went in 
for a “look-see.” 

But going by boat seemed to make it a better 
experience. The channel up the Homosassa at this 
point is tricky, and you gotta stay in the middle. 
Slight wanderings off course and you'll land on a 
mud or oyster bar. The channel is well marked all 
the way to the Fish Bowl, and there is a good dock 
there for boatmen wishing to visit this most unusual 
attraction. 

We tied up and went in, and the owners showed 
us right through. Walking down a crowded, fern- 
lined lane, you come to the spring itself, which is 
similar to many crystal clear springs in Florida. 
Only there is one exception to this one. 

Gazing down into the waters we saw countless 
thousands of fish, from mullet (now called lisa) to 
sheepshead, trout, redfish, and snook. No one seems 
to know why these fish come into this spring like 
this, but they come (at various seasons of the year 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Florida Bear Cub becomes 


“Objee X- 


By LAWRENCE WORTH 
U.S. Coast Guard 


H" IS A FuRRY little Florida bear cub, his name 
is “Objee X”—and with his arrival at the U. S. 
Coast Guard Academy May 8, 1963, he became the 
official mascot of the football squad. 

Under the watchful eye of his keeper, Cadet 
Second Class Donald G. Campbell, of Binghampton, 
N. Y., the eight-pound 15-inch bouncy ball of fur 
precariously investigates everything in sight, plainly 
likes people, relishes attention ...and just loves to 
have his picture taken. To sum up this cub, which 
is number 10 in a long line of descendants... he’s 
a ham! 

“Objee” is a gift to the Academy from the Flor- 
ida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, and 
was accepted for the Academy by the Commander, 
Seventh Coast Guard District in Miami. “Objee” 
was flown from Miami to Groton’s Trumbull Air- 
port...and May 9, 1963 made his formal debut to 
the Academy’s Superintendent, Rear Admiral Wil- 
lard J. Smith. 

“Objee” is coined from the word “objectionable,” 
which previous bears have been dubbed resulting 
from their somewhat questionable behavior. The 
first bear arrived at the Academy back in 1930, on 
loan from a zoo in Washington, D. C. After serving 
out his tenure at the Academy, “Objee I” was given 
to the Marines at the end of the football season that 
year. As the story goes, “Objee” knew the difference 
between a Marine and a Coast Guardsman, and 
promptly belted the Leatherneck! Objee was quickly 
trundled back to the Washington zoo. 

His successors possessed the special talent of at 
least equalling Objee the First’s behavior, or out- 
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Florida’s Gov. Farris Bryant officially presents the new 
“Objee” to Rear Adm. R. J. Stephens, commander of 
Seventh Coast Guard district, Miami. 


doing it. For example, number two bit the hand of 
his trainer, number three was displeased with his 
location...and flew the coop, and number four 
developed a penchant for oil of wintergreen. 

“Objee X” is in a special cage, and has tempo- 
rary residence in Cadet Campbell’s room. “Objee” 
has a regular cage of his own near the Academy’s 
planetarium, however, the little fellow is so small 
that he could squeeze through the bars! He takes his 
food from a baby’s bottle, but as of late, has devel- 
oped the habit of pouring its contents on the floor 
and lapping it up. 

In the short space of time he has been here, 
“Objee” has managed to capture the hearts of the 
Corps. He will be fed, groomed, catered to, and gen- 
erally pampered for his first appearance at a football 
game this fall. @ 








Smith, and Cadet D. G. Campbell welcome “Objee X” 
aboard, as new mascot. 


Cadet Campbell, official keeper of “Objee.” claims the 


happy bear cub has become a real “ham.” 
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MUZZLE FLASHES 
(Continued from page 7) 


for accurate shooting of rifled 
slugs can be had in all gauges. 
Barrels can be interchanged in- 
stantly, without factory servicing. 

When designing the Model 500, 
the Mossberg engineers sensibly 
put the gun’s safety on the top 
curve of the receiver, right under 
your thumb, where a safety nat- 
urally belongs. Also, inclusion of 
a disconnecting trigger, that re- 
quires complete release of trigger 
pressure between shots, auto- 
matically eliminates any chance 
of unintentional “doubles” during 
moments of fast action. Initial 
loading is accomplished by turn- 
ing the gun over and dropping 
shells onto a loading platform in 
the bottom of the receiver, push- 
ing each introduced shell into the 
magazine until it catches. Feeding 
is automatic and_ straight-line 
thereafter, each time the gun’s 
slide-action is worked. 

Good walnut and metallic fin- 
ishing, set off by a hand-filling 
fore-end and gray rubber recoil 
pad, give the slightly less than 
seven pound gun attractive ap- 
pearance. 

For the past several weeks I 
have been putting the Mossberg 
Model 500, in 12 gauge, through 
its paces. I have shot the gun 
privately and unhurriedly, and 
again in public service firearms 
education exhibition shooting. To 
state it simply, the new shotgun 
has left its mark on me—mentally 
and physically. 

Right away I liked the manner 
in which the gun balanced, shoul- 
dered and functioned for both 
single and multiple shots. Shoot- 
ing at clay pigeons whizzed from 
a fast trap, I not only found my 
targets quickly but invariably 
pulverized them in a black puff of 
powdered pitch, a tangible indi- 
cation of a well centered shot 
charge. In fact, I have been 
mightily impressed with the Moss- 
berg 500 every time I’ve shot it. 
Scorewise, it has delivered on a 
par with the most expensive of 
shotguns. On fast second and 
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third shots, I haven’t had a bit of 
trouble locating and centering 
targets. 

Physically, the Model 500 has 
been a punishing weapon for me. 
In the 1% inch drop at comb, aim- 
ing eye alignment and length of 
pull, the factory furnished stock 
seems to be fine. My difficulty de- 
velops from the good looking, 
narrow, fluted comb point which 
the Mossberg engineers chose as 
standard for the Model 500, a de- 
sign incompatible with the far- 
forward manner in which I cheek 
a shotgun or rifle. 

Every time I fire the Model 
500, the hard, narrow point of the 
comb pounds the base of my 
cheekbone. It has not yet caused 
me to flinch, but after 25 shots I 
begin to acquire a sore cheekbone 
and a strawberry bruise. To date, 
I’ve had to hold practice sessions 
or exhibition shooting to a maxi- 
mum of 50 shots, to avoid inevita- 
ble flinching. 

What is called for, of course, is 
a slight modification of the stock 
to make it better fit my face at 
comb contact point, while main- 
taining present comb height and 


The new Mossberg Model 500 pump-action shotgun can be had 
in shooter’s choice of barrel boring, or with attached choke 






control device. 


other satisfactory stock dimen- 
sions. This can be accomplished 
by cutting down the comb, then 
lacing on a cheek pad to bring it 
back to normal height and de- 
sired blunt-end shape and com- 
fort. Or the wood of the stock can 
be reduced all along its comb for 
an inch and a redesigned walnut 
comb doweled and cemented on 
to equal present height, but 
thicker and more rounded in 
shape. 

This contemplated, called-for 
gunsmithing is a typical example 
of the necessity of tailoring a gun 
—regardless of make—to fit a 
particular user, and is nowise a 
reflection on the gun model. Quite 
possibly, the  factory-stocked 
Model 500 will fit you comfort- 
ably, without modification. Only 
if you are short or long-armed 
will you likely need some altera- 
tion of the factory stock. 

Yes, sir, the firm of O. F. Moss- 
berg & Sons has made some good 
guns through the years! The 
“Palomino” .22 caliber  lever- 
action rifle and the Model 500 
pump-action shotgun are no ex- 
ceptions. @ 





“Thirsty The Duck” 


A new conservation symbol, 
“Thirsty The Duck,” has been 
adopted by Wetlands For Wild- 
life, Inc., a sportsmen’s group dedi- 
cated to the preservation of the 
nation’s 
lands and waterfowl habitat. 


We first met Thirsty about a 
month ago. He was a model of a 
puzzled and thoroughly disgusted 
drake mallard, wearing a sun hel- 
met and canteen and standing on 
a patch of sun-cracked mud. As a 
running-mate for the U. S. Forest 


swiftly-vanishing wet- 


Service’s “Smokey The Bear” in 
the campaign for resource conser- 
vation, he’s a natural. 

Spokesmen for Wetlands For 
Wildlife said that models of 
Thirsty will be distributed in the 
form of small coin banks. Money 
raised from their sales will be 
used to buy wetlands that will be 
turned over to state and federal 
waterfowl agencies. 

Ol’ Thirsty’s address is 757 
North Broadway, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. Drop him a line and 
get acquainted. He needs friends. 
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It is the duty of a trained retriever to deliver each bird to the 
hand of the handler. 


DOGS - HUNTING 
(Continued from page 11) 


Should your dog fail to locate 
the dummy in the heavy cover 
and, should he leave the vicinity 
of the fall, don’t pick it up for him 
but rather hoof it out to the area 
of the fall, call the dog, and show 
him the dummy. Don’t laugh 
when he acts as though he found 
it all by himself but allow him to 
pick it up, then have him return 
to his original position before you 
accept the dummy. On the next 
try shorten the distance between 
the dog and the fall, but allow 
him the privilege of hunting and 
locating the dummy. 

I have found on occasions, when 
a heavy schedule slowed my train- 
ing routine, I could toss a few 
dummies at night to help develop 
the dog’s hunting ability. Just 
make sure the dog is able to hear 
the dummy hit the ground and 
then send him in the direction of 
the sound. Since he cannot see the 
fall, he will have to depend upon 
his nose to reveai the location. 


GUNS: A gun shy retriever is 
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indeed a very rare item. However, 
there is little point in tempting 
fate by waiting for the opening 
day of hunting season to intro- 
duce your dog to the gun. The 
gun should be a symbol of fun 
and excitement to your dog, and 
with your consideration it can be 
just that. 


If your training program has 
progressed as it should, your dog 
will pass up a platter of top sir- 
loin for the opportunity to re- 
trieve. Therefore, associate the 
gun with the dog’s greatest pleas- 
ure, that of retrieving. Have your 
bird boy use a toy cap pistol as he 
throws the dummy. Chances are 
the dog will not even notice the 
slight noise, or if he does, it will 
only increase his desire to get the 
dummy in his mouth. If all goes 
well, stay with the cap pistol for 
several days then switch to a .22 
calibre pistol, firing blank loads. 
This will create more noise and 
resemble the guns to follow. 


If there is any indication of 
shyness over the sound of the .22 
blank shot, return to the cap pis- 
tol and gradually increase or de- 


Giving the dog a line is nothing more than a system of pointing 
location of downed game. 


crease the volume of noise by 
varying the distance between the 
bird boy and the dog. As your dog 
begins to associate the sound of 
the gun with the game of retriev- 
ing, you can switch to a louder 
sounding firearm. 


WATER: While a spectacular 
water entry may not win a field 
trial or return a duck any faster, 
it still causes favorable comments 
from both trial judges and fellow 
hunters. Retrievers are water 
dogs and generally take to water 
like so many ducks, but like other 
phases of training, water should 
be a pleasant thing. 

To introduce your dog to water, 
the best method is to go with him. 
Put on your hip boots or swim 
suit, select a location with a grad- 
ual slope and wade out. With your 
assistant holding the dog, you 
should begin to call him to you 
and at the same time toss a 
dummy a few feet from you. 
As soon as the dummy hits the 
water have the assistant release 
the dog. Before he knows it your 
dog will be in the water and after 
the dummy. A few sessions and 
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your dog will decide that this 
water bit is as much fun as land 
retrieving, and a whole heck of a 
lot cooler. 


BIRDS: By now your dog is 
developing into a retriever that 
you don’t mind showing off to a 
few close hunting buddies. He is 
pretty steady to the gun, shows 
good use of his nose and hunting 
instinct, delivers to hand, and 
doesn’t shake water until after 
delivery. So hunting season is in 
the near future and you begin to 
wonder about actual game birds. 
It is time to introduce your dog 
to feathers. 


You can take chicken wings 
and tie them to a training dummy 
but this is not really necessary. 
It is reeommended, however, that 
you start with a freshly killed 
pigeon. Tie the pigeon’s wings to 
its body and have your bird boy 
throw it much the same as he 
would a training dummy. As soon 
as your dog reaches the pigeon, 
start the recall whistle to prevent 
his wanting to stop and play with 
the bird. 


After several sessions with the 
dead bird and wings tied, try it 


with the wings untied. Chances 
are your dog will obtain a good 
body hold and return with head 
high, tail alert and saying, “Man 
take a look at me.” 

Now try it with a live pigeon, 
tie the feet and lock or clip the 
wings. If you think your dog en- 
joyed retrieving dummies, just 
wait until you put him on live 
game. Once the pigeon grade dog 
has developed into a dog that 
takes a good grip, and delivers 
without dropping the bird, it is 
time for ducks and water. Locate 
a domestic mallard, tie its wings 
behind its back, cross and tie the 
feet, then toss it into the water. 
Command your dog to retrieve 
and hold on to your vest buttons 
as they are bound to pop with 
pride when the pup of a few 
months ago delivers his first duck. 

The words “Hard Mouth” are 
often over employed by many old 
fuddy duddys and are seldom of 
real concern to retriever owners. 
Of course, your dog may displace 
a feather, or on occasion tear the 
skin of a bird, but this is not hard 
mouth and should cause you no 
great concern. Proper introduc- 
tion to feathers can go a long way 


toward preventing hard mouth. 
You should never, under any cir- 
cumstances, play a game of tug 
of war with your dog over who 
owns a bird after he delivers it 
to you. 


TAKING A LINE: This is not 
really necessary at this stage of 
the game but it will pay off, as 
later it will become a very vital 
part of your training. Taking a 
line refers to showing the dog 
which way to go. Up until now 
the dog knows which way to go 
as he has seen the bird fall and 
knows its location. However, there 
will come a day when the bird 
falls without the dog knowing its 
location, then your ability to show 
the dog which way to go and the 
dog having the knowledge that 
you don’t often send him wrong, 
will obey the command. 

To give your dog a line, place 
your hand along side his head 
while he is in the SIT position, 
make sure the dog is facing in the 
direction of the fall and at the 
command to retrieve, sweep your 
hand in the direction of the fall. 
It’s like saying, “it’s thataway 


boy, go get it.” @ 
Part I1l—Next Month 





AIRBOAT BASS 
(Continued from page 15) 


day. Fishing is sometimes better 
at midday than it is early or late. 

Wind is the one thing that can 
kill you in sand pond fishing. Rif- 
fled water makes it difficult to 
spot bass or signs of their where- 
abouts. And for some reason they 
never strike as well in a chop. 

The sand ponds can be fished 
all year, but the water level usu- 
ally drops rapidly during the heat 
of summer. Then the airboats are 
swapped for swamp buggies. Bass 
tend to congregate during low 
water, providing faster fishing but 
less sport. 

The best time to fish the marsh 
is from late fall through early 
spring. The finest fishing of all 
comes while the bass are on the 
Spawning beds—usually during 
January and February. 
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That’s when the old busters 
venture out of the heavy growth 
that makes them unapproachable 
the rest of the year. You can often 
find them fanning their beds in 
wide-open water. On a calm day 
with the sun bchind you, it’s a 
cinch to spot them through polar- 
oid glasses. 

Stalking these big bass is tre- 
mendous sport. (Some people 
contend that this is harmful. Bi- 
ologists think differently, say it 
may even be beneficial to weed 
out some of the spawners. And 
there’s no law against releasing 
them after you’ve caught them.) 

This fishing takes even more 
stealth than blind casting. And 
here your throw has to be on the 
money. 

Usually it’s best to cast a few 
feet past an occupied bed and 
work your lure back across. The 
bass probably will smash at it 


angrily. Sometimes repeated cast- 
ing will stir up a bass that re- 
fused to hit at first. If he shies 
away from the lure, you’ve scared 
him. Better to rest him while you 
go on to the next one. 


Many bass from seven pounds 
up to 12 and 13 have been caught 
this way during bedding season. 
That’s the time to be there if you 
want a lunker 


The wild beauty of the marsh is 
sure to delight any true outdoors- 
man. Wildlife abounds. There are 
birds of every description, deer, 
raccoon, otters, muskrats, squir- 
rels, rabbits and bobcats. A few 
gators and bald eagles still sur- 
vive here. And a _ cottonmouth 
may try to help himself to your 
stringer. 


But the main thing is the fish- 
ing. And you might find that pond 
full of eight pounders. @ 
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FISHING 
(Continued from page 9) 


ply because the “running line” 
won’t be heavy enough to turn 
over the “head” and your back- 
cast will tend to drop down on the 
water behind you. 


Of course, Scientific Anglers 
make the other types of line too. 

By the way, need for extreme 
distance is vary rare in Florida 
fishing. The short taper will suit 
me for about 98 percent of my 
casting. 

The Scientific Anglers concern 
also sneaked up on me by making 
the lines a light cream color and 
I have always been a chump for 
a line you could see working 
through the air. I think it’s purty. 


Reel Repairing 

Fishing reel repair has become 
a complicated trade. With Amer- 
ican manufacturers turning out 
new models almost daily, with a 
flood of imports ranging from pre- 
mium quality to junk and with 
occasional changes in the old fa- 
vorites, a reel repairman needs a 
shopfull of parts. 


This situation is complicated by 
the activities of cut-rate stores, 
many of which make no effort at 
servicing. In a lot of cases they’ve 
run the little guy out of the reel 
business, thus doing away with 
the fellow who used to do the re- 
pair work. 


And some concerns blandly ad- 
vise you to return your reel to 
the factory if it needs servicing, 
even though all you need is a 
9-cent spring. In some cases you 
can grow old waiting for factory 
service. 


Fortunately for the serious reel 
repairman the better-known mod- 
els have well-established weak 
points and the sharp workman can 
stock plenty of the most fre- 
quently needed parts without 
getting too far out on a financial 
limb. For example, level-wind 
casting reels have expendable 
worms and pawls and many spin- 
ning reels are expected to need 
bail attention from time to time. 
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Anybody but a real fly-casting nut will 
take a dim view of this mess and probably 
will make the old aviator’s comment that, 
“it'll never get off the ground.” Sometimes 
it doesn’t but the idea is that a fisherman 


planning to cast to a suddenly appearing 
fish such as a schooling bass or a cruising 
bonefish can toss the left hand coil into 
the water (or air if he feels really fancy), 
pick it up and make a cast without false 
casting. The new short-head forward taper 
lines are made for just this sort of ma- 
neuver. Avowed spin-fishermen or plug 
casters will comment that nothing was 
ever made for just this sort of maneuver. 


It’s bitter truth that you’re bet- 
ter off with a well-known make 
even if the darned thing isn’t quite 
so good a reel as some less popu- 
lar job. Service on a given make 
may be especially good in a given 
area because of local sales. 


Gary Bennett of Cocoa, long 
known for his promotion of the 
“trout capitol of the world,” has 
been turning his tackle shop into 
a pretty specialized concern— 
bearing down on reel parts for 
both wholesale and retail distri- 
bution. He has an awesome array 
of shelves and quite a mail order 
business. 


Bennett’s place is within cast- 
ing distance of fishing water, of 
course, and part of his anguished 
customers have interrupted a 
fishing expedition because of a 
breakdown. He has his finger on 
a lot of reel pulses and should 
know what he’s doing. 


A seldom-mentioned figure on 
the Florida fishing scene is the 


rod and reel commercial fisher- 
man. Most of his operations are 
in salt water, of course, and more 
often than not he’s combining 
business and pleasure. 


Somehow in conservation cir- 
cles the “sports angler” who le- 
gally sells his fish tends to come 
up with a stained character— 
something I don’t go along with. 


His contribution to the harvest 
of ocean fish is nothing to be 
ashamed of unless getting paid 
for enjoying yourself is shameful. 


A lot of these anglers are semi- 
retired and do “part-time’”’ fishing. 
I get a kick out of them because 
they sometimes amass a vast fund 
of angling information. 


Watching some pompano fish- 
ermen at Sebastian Inlet the other 
day, I struck up a conversation 
with one of these part-timers and 
found he knows a lot more about 
the Sebastian bottom than I know 
about my front yard (which needs 
mowing). 


Sebastian, which is one of the 
most popular of all Florida salt 
water spots, is a stronghold of the 
heavy spinning outfit and the reg- 
ulars like an outfit that can pro- 
duce plenty of distance. 


I found the end rock of the 
north jetty there so crowded it 
took concerted movements for 
one of its occupants to cast. Those 
folks had gotten the range of a 
school of pompano and, with long 
throws, were able to connect reg- 
ularly, using heavy pyramid sink- 
ers and bait. At going pompano 
prices, the end rock was paying 


off like a daily double. 


One of the dirtiest tricks in rod 
manufacture is to build a fine rod 
and equip it with a cork grip held 
together by cheap stickum. Some 
of the best builders have been 
guilty of saving a few pennies on 
grip construction with inexpen- 
sive glue and once the owner ex- 
poses his treasure to water, wind, 
sun and a little fish slime (he 
hopes) the accursed grip comes 
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apart in his trusting hand. It’s a 
shortcut that hurts the builder’s 
reputation and probably costs him 
in the end through rod replace- 
ment. 


Unused cork grips sometimes 
dry out and actually shrink. I 
have a fine spinning rod that 
wasn’t used for a long time. When 
I got it out the other day I found 
the cork handle was so small that 
the rings would no longer hold a 
reel so out came the rubber tape. 


Incidentally, a cork rod handle 
flavored with perspiration, salt 
water and fish slime will send a 
cockroach into a gourmet’s ec- 
stasy. If you don’t clean them, be 
careful where you hang them or 
you're apt to come back to a bare 
stick and burping bugs. 


I have been trying some Stren 
fluorescent spinning line, made by 
DuPont. The idea was that it 
would be nice for the fisherman 
to see his spinning line a little 
more clearly while he’s fishing 
without making it too noticeable 


for the fish. 


Well, DuPont did it all right. 
Don’t know if it will add popu- 
larity to already popular Stren 
but it’s a little like the Indian 
rope trick—the blamed stuff 
stands out like a candy stripe un- 
til you reach the point where it 
enters the water and then—all 
gone! 


Well, maybe I got a little over- 
enthusiastic but it is no more 
visible under water than other 
monos and has a clearly visible 
kind of a blue-streak-trimmed-in- 
pink color above the surface. 


Handy for fishing under poor 
light conditions, helpful when 
you're rowing toward a shoreline 
hangup and want to see where to 
head and easier to see in the small 
sizes when you’re tying knots. 


How does it cast? Just as good 
as the clear Stren, nearly as I can 
tell. It’s good lines @ 
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BOATING ADVENTURE 
(Continued from page 31) 


for different varieties) by the 
thousands! 

We went underwater in the 
“walk-under” tank built expressly 
for the purpose and could look out 
at the wandering fish at their own 
level. There is one place called 
“Snook Harbor” where the snook 
seem to converge as a fraternity, 
and I could see E. T.’s mouth lit- 
erally water as he thought how 
nice it would be to toss a lure 
among that crowd. No such luck, 
though—fishing, naturally, is quite 
“verboten.” 

The top of the water at Nature’s 
Giant Fish Bowl was filled with 
beautifully colored wood ducks, 
and visitors to the place are hand- 
ed a pack of peanuts with which 
to feed these ducks and the hun- 
dreds of squirrels all along the 
pathways that scamper right up 
your trousers to get a peanut. 

We asked why the fish were 
there. The attendant on duty said 
no one knows. I think E. T. came 
up with a pretty good observation, 
though. He said, “T’ll bet there is 


CONFUSED? 


Two errors in last month’s issue 
of FLor1ipA WILDLIFE, June 1963, 
may have caused some confusion. 
The first mistake appeared on 
page 19, in the upper photo cap- 
tion, naming the fish in the photo 
as crappie—should have been 
shellcracker. The second major er- 
ror was on page 23—the photo 
appears upside down. 








“Atta boy—Now one more try!” 


some mineral content in this water 
that attracts them, just as warm 
springs attract human beings for 
medicinal purposes. Maybe these 
fish are not up to par and come 
into this spring to get rejuve- 
nated.” 

I could see Johnny wasn’t buy- 
ing that, nor did I, but no one 
had a better reason. 


We reluctantly left the Fish 
Bowl, for this is truly a fascinat- 
ing thing to see. It was started 
many years ago by Dazzy Vance, 
former major league pitching star 
with the Brooklyn Dodgers, after 
Dazzy had retired to Homosassa. 
The old mound star died last year 
and is greatly missed by the na- 
tives of this region. 

We got back in the boats and 
churned the two miles back to 
Duncan’s bait house where we 
pulled ’em out at his fine ramp. 
We planned to trailer the Sport- 
craft back to Perry, ’cause Lester 
Walker wanted to “get all the 
marks and scratches off,” he said, 
before letting us have it for an- 
other cruise. E. T. planned to 
move on south to do some redfish- 
ing (naturally) and the Conserva- 
tion boys, Marion and Dick, had 
to get back to their duties. 

It was a wonderful cruise. It 
isn’t a long one, and it has some 
rough spots, like running through 
the Gulf when the wind is kicking 
up, but it gave us an opportunity 
to record this trip for those who 
would like to make a run in a sec- 
tion of Florida that is off the 
beaten path. 

This cruise is just that. But 
those Seminoles were smart when 
they hung around and named 
these places. It might have been 
“Little River,” “Cow Range,” and 
“Land of Peppers” to the Indians, 
but to us, as I know it will be 
to you, it was a wonderful land 
of boating pleasure. 

Summer is at hand. Now’s the 
time to go. 

For further information write 
Crystal River Chamber of Com- 
merce or Florida Development 
Commission, Tallahassee, Flor- 


ida. @ 
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OUR CREATURE COMFORTS 
(Continued from page 5) 
read CONSERVATION ESTHETIC, a 
chapter in Aldo Leopold’s Sanp 
County Autmanac. It should be 
compulsory reading every morn- 
ing before they begin to shuffle 
papers and commence their daily 
tasks of improving nature. The 
prophecies, the words of caution 
and gentle sarcasms in CONSERVA- 
TION ESTHETIC, are much more 
needed today than when written. 
Leopold stated long ago that 
few enterprises are undertaken 
with such abandon as in the pro- 
motion of outdoor recreation. And 
he further remarks: “It is, by 
common consent, a good thing for 
people to get back to nature. But 
wherein lies the goodness, and 
what can be done to encourage its 
pursuit? ...only the most critical 

minds are free from doubt.” 





BURNING? 
BEWARE! 


Fire is a dangerous tool... 
but if you must burn, take 
every precaution. Wait until 
wind is low and humidity is 
high. Clear a wide firebreak 
around area to be burned. 
Have plenty of help and 
equipment available, and 
don’t leave until the last 
spark is out. Help Smokey 
Bear Prevent Forest Fires 
in the South! 
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His dissertation is poetically 
eloguent on how more automo- 
biles, roads, cottages and resorts 
become “a self-destructive proc- 
ess of seeking but not quite find- 
ing...a major frustration of 
mechanized society.” He always 
maintained that public agencies 
and money are not panaceas for 
the fundamental objectives which 
should be sought, and that re- 
sources must be manipulated with 
the delicacy of a fine instrument, 
much less bulldozers. Leopold 
also had a fine scorn for over- 
doses of gadgets. 


Lessons which have long been 
learned in other facets of resource 
management are being ignored in 
this mad rush to create or re- 
create an outdoor image for a 
great mass of people not quite 
sure of what they are seeking and 
often unappreciative of what they 
find. 

Possibly we have arrived at a 
point where people should prove 
their standards of appreciation be- 
fore being allowed to utilize the 
out-of-doors. Let the standards of 
appreciation be raised; let quality 
precede mass participation instead 
of reducing all of nature to the 
level of our synthetic civilization. 
Let us not continue to try and 
make a silk purse from a sow’s 
ear. 

Under optimum conditions a 
forest can grow only so much 
wood fibre, and a field only so 
many bushels of oats or corn. Fish 
and game also have optimum pop- 
ulations on a given area. Under 
OPTIMUM CONDITIONS our 
out-of-doors can only handle so 
many tourists without destroying 
the natural beauty, the clear 
streams that are left, and the 
scenic vistas. After too many peo- 
ple have stampeded an area, there 
is little left to see, or to hunt or 
fish for. 

Again Leopold indicates, “the 
professional through many ave- 
nues strives to give the public 
what it wants or make it want 
what he has to give.” In either 
case this can prove damaging, due 
to the “self-destructive process” 


of the seeking public, and also 
due to the lack of definition of a 
“professional” which can become 
meaningless. 

Each succeeding generation 
leaves the imprint of its hus- 
bandry indelibly etched on the 
land. The sum total of the land 
and its resources is the American 
heritage. This heritage slowly re- 
treats as progress makes its ruth- 
less demands. 


But to many urban and landless 
people the American heritage is 
a shapeless, faceless will-o-the- 
wisp; to be assiduously sought 
after; but today always sought 
after in conjunction with modern 
creature comforts. In demanding 
both they see no inconsistencies, 
no need for compromise. The 
dream of primitive simplicity is a 
cabin in the woods; but when the 
dream becomes a reality, they 
want a black top road to the back 
door, electric lights and indoor 
plumbing, TV, mosquito eradica- 
tion, and a 75-h.p. outboard mo- 
tor. The great outdoor silence be- 
comes a burden of dread if there 
are no neighbors within shouting 
distance. They would starve to 
death if they had to cut their own 
wood, and become the victim of a 
coronary if they had to pack in 
their plunder. 

The recreationists of today can 
easily be as destructive to those 
elements of nature which they 
seek as is industry; in some in- 
stances, more so. They utilize all 
the technologies produced by in- 
dustry to gain their objectives, 
and in their single-minded pur- 
suit, destroy what is sought. They 
gain their livelihood from some 
form of industry, and so industry 
makes possible their recreation. 
Whatever sins industry may be 
guilty of, they are the sins of all. 

Today’s generation will never 
see yesterday’s heritage, and 
many have no conception of what 
it was like. Laws may slow down 
the retreat, but the American 
heritage will never be saved or 
reconstructed until the greed and 
grossness of the human mind has 
been overcome. @ 
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F L 0 R D A W L D L E E ; . ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


FISHING CET ATION —ccccccuss sus 





is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 8 pounds or larger 


Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 


signed. 
Only fishing citation applications received within BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


90 days from date of catch will be honored. 
fk MER en Se Se ae Sa aS ee ice See a ee ae ae a re ae ae ] we oe. We pounds, or: larger 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


4 pounds or larger 


SHELLCRACKER 


2 pounds or larger 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


2 pounds or larger 


Paice (ple@ser print) 5 tet eae a a 2 va eee ee 


CUS s—_2 PeSe oF ] vit eR ee ee Romer ee 


1 pound or larger 


SPeciegn =u  Weightare = Se Carlongin 
Type of Tackle 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 


waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 


Bait or Lure Used 


Where Caught___ i : ount 

g Pree fee y the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
Date Caught ——S——S—C Catch Witnessed By sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
Registered, Weighed By At fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 


(Signature of Applicant) 


at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 


state by the owner, manager, or an author- 
CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK ized agent of the respective establishment. 


SUMMER VACATION FUN—Favorite pastime while camping at JUniper Springs in Florida’s Ocala National Forest is swimming 


beautiful springs. The forest retreat has ideal facilities for tent and trailer camping, plus cabins for rent.—F.S.N.B. Photo 


SUBSCRIBE NOW TO 


The Florida Magazine for ALL Sportsmen 


12 Big Issues of 





or only $2.00 


TWO YEARS, 24 ISSUES, $3.75 
THREE YEARS, 36 ISSUES, $5.25 


When sending change of address or inquiring about 
subscription, please include address impression from most 
recent copy you have received. To insure delivery of all 
copies, changes of address should be mailed as soon as 
possible. 


Enter or extend my subscription for 
for FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 
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in the 


year (s) 


[] Check; [] Cash; [] Money Order herewith. 


Mailing Address: 


Name 


Street No. 





State 














